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of  thirty-eight,  and  a  band  of  twenty*eight  pieces  vrere  organized.  The  following  year  the  band  in¬ 
creased  its  personnel  to  fifty-five  membere.  Every  pupil  enrolled  in  the  high  school  was  a  member  of 
some  pne  of  the  musical  groups.  Mr.  Lindgren  also  served  as  president  of  the  Kansas  Junior  Munici¬ 
pal  Ban4  League.  Since  his  work  in  Kansas  he  has  been  supervisor  of  instrumental  music  in  George 
>  Washington  Junior  High  School  at  Long  Beach  where  he  has  developed  one  of  the  finest  instru¬ 
mental  departments  for  young  students  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Besides  directing  these  groups,  Mr. 
Lindgren  instructs  beginning  dasses  as  weN  as  individual  performers.  He  is  giving  youn^ ,  people  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  an  exeunt  foundation  for  advanced  musical  training  and  life-long  apprMiation. 
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SCHOOL  Musicians  and 

their  MUSIC 


By  Richard  Fronko  Goldman 

Aiiociat*  Diractor  of  fko  Goldman  land;  Oiroctor  of  fko  Rickard  Franko  Goldman  Wind  Inifrumanf 
Entambla;  ArranQor;  Compotar  of  a  "Divartimonto  for  Hufa  and  Piano",  juif  ralaaMd;  Aufkor  of 

"Tka  Band's  Music" 


•  A  FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTION 
WHICH  I  HAVE  NEVER  HEARD 
DISCUSSED  is  that  of  the  attitude  of 
the  school  musician  toward  music. 
Many  persons  concerned  with  school 
music  are  too  busy  to  think  about  it, 
and  some  will  perhaps  feel  that  it  is 
an  extremely  odd  thing  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  (who 
is,  let  it  be  admitted,  not  in  the  field 
of  school  music  proper)  a  question  of 
prime  personal  and  social  importance. 

One  can  propose  two  equally  ridicu¬ 
lous  alternatives  as  a  starting  point. 
Either  the  school  music  movement 
flourishes  because  thousands  of  young 
people  have  developed  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  and  sincere  love  of  music  (some¬ 
thing  like  a  religious  movement),  or 
it  exists  despite  the  unchanged  apathy 
of  these  same  young  people.  The 
truth,  of  course,  lies  somewhere  in 
between.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  express  the  belief  that  all  of 
the  young  people  who  play  in  school 
bands  and  orchestras  do  so  because 
they  love  music.  I  permit  myself  to 
doubt  this,  partly  because  of  a  great 
number  of  other  factors  which  are  of 
influence  on  the  maintenance  of  these 
bands  and  orchestras.  Not  that  these 
factors  are  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
love  or  enjoyment  of  music;  they 
have,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Uniforms  are,  for  example,  undoubt¬ 
edly  handsome  things,  but  they  at¬ 
tract  on  their  own  account,  and  not 
because  they  make  bands  sound  bet¬ 
ter.  Competition,  too,  if  not  always 
handsome,  is  at  least  an  exciting 
thing;  the  desire  to  make  first  division 
may  make  a  band  play  better,  but  it 
has  little  to  do  with  making  better 
music:  the  basically  important  desire 
is  that  of  coming  out  ahead.  And  this 
desire  may  be  gratified  as  easily  by 
belonging  to  a  winning  football  team 
as  by  belonging  to  a  winning  band. 

How  much  do  these  factors  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  participation  in  music 
for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  it)  infiu- 


To  fha  school  bandsman  “Music  may  ba  any  of  a  numbar  of  things:"  writas 
Mr.  Goldman,  “it  may  ba  a  maans  of  salf*axprassion,  an  amotional  tonic,  a 
profound  joy  wfhich  ha  cannot  dafina,  a  maans  to  a  futura  livallhood;  it  may 
M  as  Santayana  suggasts,  a  sacond  axistanca,  a  world  of  idaal  proportion, 
basad  on  oraar  and  i^ic,  a  maans  of  rafining  tha  mind  and  making  it  familiar 
with  parfaction.  It  may  also  ba  a  painful  bora,  undartakan  only  undar 
compulsion.  Music  may  m  all  of  thasa  things,  and  ntora  basidas."  Jurt  whara 
do  you  fit  into  this  pictura?  How  do  you  analyxa  yoursalf,  or,  Mr.  Band 
Dira^or,  your  musicians?  But  first  raad  all  of  Mr.  Goldman's  inspiring  artida. 
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ence  the  school  musician?  I  do  not 
claim  competence  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion;  I  merely  ask  it.  And  in  asking 
it,  I  prepare  the  ground  for  further 
questions  which  spring  from  it.  I  can¬ 
not  ask  all  of  them  in  a  short  article, 
but  one  principal  one  I  may  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer. 

One  may,  and  a  few  do,  take  the  at¬ 
titude  that  if  a  school  band  is  “suc¬ 
cessful"  (i.  e.  if  it  wins  contests  or 
makes  money)  it  is  unimportant 
whether  or  not  the  students  perform 
in  it  out  of  patriotism,  out  of  competi¬ 
tive  urge,  out  of  desire  for  a  bright 
uniform,  or  out  of  genuine  attraction 
to  music  in  a  sense  larger  than  that 
represented  by  any  one  band  or  or¬ 
chestra.  I  respectfully  submit  my 
view  that  it  is  not  only  important, 
but  that  it  is  the  most  important  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  whole  field  of  school  music, 
and  further  than  its  importance  is  not 
only  for  the  individual  but  for  the 
whole  society  in  which  we  live. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  individual,  a 
hypothetical  young  man  who  plays  the 
clarinet.  Let  us  try  to  treat  him 
quite  honestly  (although  briefly), since 
only  his  hypothetical  feelings  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  hurt.  To  him  music  may  be 
any  of  a  number  of  things:  it  may 
be  a  means  of  self-expression,  and 
emotional  tonic,  a  profound  Joy  which 
he  cannot  define,  a  means  to  a  future 
livelihood  (also  hypothetical);  it  may 
be,  as  Santayana  suggests,  a  second 
existence,  a  world  of  ideal  proportion, 
based  on  order  and  logic,  a  means  of 
refining  the  mind  and  making  it  fa¬ 
miliar  with  perfection.  It  may  also  be 
a  painful  bore,  undertaken  only  un¬ 
der  compulsion.  Music  may  be  all 
of  these  things,  and  more  besides.  ^ 

We  may  doubt  the  lasting  value  of 
musical  training  to  our  h}rpothetical 
individual  unless  he  is  of  those  to 
whom  music  is  a  joy  or  one  to  whom 
music  represents  something  larger 
than  himself.  If  music  is  to  him  only 
a  means  of  personal  aggrandizement, 
or  if  music  remains  to  him  a  technic 
of  which  he  is  the  most  important  part, 
then  the  chances  are  that  musical 
training  has  done  him,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  character  development,  more 
harm  than  good.  Music  is  valuable  to 
the  Individual  in  the  sense  that  It  en¬ 
ables  him  to  come  close  to  abstract 
ideas  expressed  in  sound,  and  to  share 
in  an  experience  which  most  philoso¬ 
phers  have  found  good,  'niere  are, 
of  course,  those  to  whom  notes  are 
only  notes,  and  whose  ideas  of  the 
possible  relations  of  notes  one  to  the 
other  are  bounded  entirely  by  those 
relations  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed.  To  illustrate  more  sim¬ 
ply  again,  by  means  of  our  hypothet¬ 
ical  student,  we  may  admit  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  he  has  won  a  number  of 


competitions  and  that  he  has  a  chest 
covered  with  medals.  It  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  enjoys  competition  far 
more  tl)pn  he  enjoys  music,  it  is  even 
possible  that  the  competitive  and  ex¬ 
hibitional  aspects  of  his  talent  are  the 
only  ones  which  actually  give  him 
pleasure.  We  may  consider  the  dis¬ 
tasteful  possibility  that  he  has  never 
examined  a  single  piece  of  music 
which  is  not  on  a  contest  list,  because 
such  music  could  serve  no  end  useful 
to  him.  Music,  as  an  art,  would  be 
to  such  a  person  an  entirely  meaning¬ 
less  and  possibly  unpleasant  necessity. 
Once  the  opportunity  of  competition 
were  removed,  it  would  cease  to  be 
a  factor  in  bis  life.  I  am  here  exag¬ 
gerating  a  possibility  to  the  point  of  a 
horror;  but  as  a  special  pleader  for 
a  point  of  view,  I  believe  that  the  ex¬ 
aggeration  may  serve  a  purpose. 

If  our  hypothetical  young  man,  to 
take  leave  of  him  on  a  hopeful  note, 
enjoys  music  genuinely,  feels  that  it 
is  part  of  his  life  and  shows  curiosity 
and  enthusiasm  about  it,  he  will  have 
something  inside  of  himself  that  will 
remain  his  for  life,  whether  he  is 
“First"  or  “Fifth”  divisioner  as  a  per¬ 
former.  Naturally  his  scope  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
enthusiasms  will  vary  with  his  pro¬ 
ficiency;  but  he  need  not  be  a  virtuoso 
to  derive  great  pleasure  from  his  con¬ 
tact  with  music.  For  if  music, — not 
Just  clarinet  music,  or  band  music,  or 
choral  music,  but  all  of  music, — is  a 
real  part  of  his  experience,  he  will 
discover  ways  of  being  close  to  it. 

Whatever  attitude  the  individual  has 
toward  music  for  himself  will  be  car¬ 
ried  over  into  his  participation  in  a 
school  band  or  orchestra  group.  And 
it  is  there,  qualified  or  perhaps  multi¬ 
plied,  that  the  question  of  attitude 
takes  its  most  crucial  and  immediate 
form.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  can  be  most  profoundly  altered 
or  confirmed.  If  a  love  of  music  is  to 
be  fostered  for  its  own  sake  (and  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded  at  least  in  in¬ 
dicating  that  I  believe  this  to  be  vital), 
then  the  kind  of  music  to  be  played 
must  be  the  matter  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  everyone  concerned.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  (at  least 
insofar  as  it  touches  bands)  at  some 
length  in  my  recent  book.  The  Band’s 
Music.  The  principal  point  which  may 
be  summarized  here  is  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  so  wide  a  variety  of  music,  so 
rich  a  literature,  that  further  excur¬ 
sion  of  school  bands  into  wider  fields 
of  exploration  is  clearly  indicated. 
Interest  in,  and  love  for  music,  must 
be  very  hardy  indeed  to  survive  con¬ 
stant  rehearsal  of  a  few  numbers  from 
a  selective  list.  And  what  limitation 
and  standardization  do  to  constrict  the 
emotional  and  intellectual  develop¬ 


ment  of  band  players  should  be  too 
obvious  to  discuss.  This  argummit 
does  not  even  touch  on  the  aspect  of 
fun  or  enjoyment  for  the  members  of 
the  band;  but  one  might  well  ask 
whether  the  steady  rehearsing  of  a 
limited  repertory  comes  under  the 
heading  either  of  music  or  of  fun. 

Needless  to  say,  this  applies  to  or¬ 
chestras  as  well  as  to  bands,  in  the 
schools  and  outside  of  them.  There 
is  surely  enough  music  to  please  al¬ 
most  every  one  in  some  way.  We 
ought  to  be  honest  about  the  sort  of 
music  we  prefer,  but  we  cannot  be 
unless  we  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  entire  range  of  what  is,  after  all, 
an  art  and  not  a  technic.  Deep  and 
abiding  love  of  music  seems  to  me  to 
include  inevitably  this  curiosity  about 
all  music,  this  desire  to  explore  and 
to  know  music  in  all  of  its  forms  and 
manifestations.  The  encouragement 
of  this  curiosity  should  be,  it  seems 
to  me,  an  important  function  of  school 
music  organizations. 

The  purely  musical  development  of 
school  musicians  brings  about  not  only 
a  personal  enrichment,  but  serves  to 
foster  a  deep  and  socially  valuable 
spirit  of  co-operation.  Aldous  Huxley, 
in  his  recent  essay  Ends  and  Means, 
points  out  that  “in  singing  and  play¬ 
ing  instruments  together,  people  learn 
not  only  to  perform  complicated  ac¬ 
tions  requiring  great  muscular  skill 
and  the  mind’s  entire  attention,  but 
also  to  feel  in  harmony,  to  be  united 
in  a  shared  emotion."  Tet  this  co¬ 
operation,  it  may  be  noted,  may  be 
turned  into  profoundly  anti  •  social 
channels.  If  the  emphasis  is  on  com¬ 
petition,  then  the  co-operation  in  its 
turn  becomes  a  means  to  an  end:  the 
end  of  beating  the  other  fellow  or  of 
acquiring  glory.  We  are  able  to  see 
in  the  world  today,  particularly  in 
Europe,  some  of  the  glorious  results 
of  the  spirit  of  competition  as  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

This  necessity  can  have  a  practical 
application  to  school  music.  School 
music  can  be,  and  is,  a  vital  social 
force.  By  influencing  its  participants 
toward  a  love  of  music  for  itself,  thus 
broadening  their  perceptions  and 
bringing  their  interests  to  bear  on 
something  inside,  but  beyond,  them¬ 
selves;  by  holding  up  the  ideal  of  co¬ 
operation  directed  toward  the  per¬ 
formance  of  music  for  itself  (and  the 
pleasure  it  brings  the  performers  and 
hearers),  instead  of  toward  the  end 
of  being  better  or  bigger  than  rivals 
and  neighbors,  all  of  this  potential 
force  will  work  for  the  establishment 
of  good  feeling  among  people  every¬ 
where,  and  toward  the  creation  of  a 
deeper  understanding  of  others  through 
a  new  sense  of  the  existence  of  other 
persons  and  other  things. 
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John  Philip  Soum  rogardod  this  toc> 
tion  of  hit  band  to  highly  that  ha 
callad  tham  “Tha  Thraa  Mutkafaart”. 
Thay  ara,  laff  to  right:  Gut  Halmacka, 
Gaorga  Caray  and  Howard  Gouldan. 


By  GEORGE  CAREY 

World  famous  Xylophonist  and  Percussionist 
at  told  to 

Ernest  N.  Glover 
Manager  and  Assistant  Conductor  of 
Frank  Simon  and  his  ARMCO  Band 


Tha  outttanding  parcuttion  work  of  Frank  Simon't  ARMCO  Rand  it  ganaratad  by 
thata  gantlaman.  Laft  to  right:  Jamat  Rotaqbart,  Gaorga  Caray  and  Fard  Waitt. 


•  I  BELONG  bo  that  ever-growing 
portion  of  American  professional  musi¬ 
cians  who  can  trace  their  first  years 
of  musical  training  to  the  school  hand. 
Gratefully,  I  recall  the  opportunity 
that  the  school  band  gave  me  to  “find 
myself”  musically! 

Father  wanted  me  to  be  a  trombone 
player.  But  hunting  for  tones  on  an 
unmeasured  slide  was  far  too  myste¬ 
rious  for  me,  even  more  mysterious 
than  the  origin  of  the  cow  bell  found 
on  our  front  porch  a  few  weeks  after 
I  started  emitting  groan-like  sounds 
out  of  that  elusive  piece  of  brass  tub¬ 
ing. 

This  was  far  too  much  for  me!  I 
confided  my  injured  feeling  to  our 
bandmaster,  who  consoled  me  by 
changing  me  to  the  clarinet,  thinking, 

I  suppose,  that  the  change  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  worse.  I  did  considerably  better 
on  the  more  practical  technique  of 
this  instrument,  but  evidently  not 
enough  to  prevent  sore  complaints 
from  neighbors  who  were  trying  to 
give  a  newly-bom  babe  a  decent  start 
in  life.  It  seemed  that  every  time  I 
squeaked  away  on  the  clarinet,  a  mu¬ 
sically  ambitious  infant  next  door  just 
couldn’t  refrain  from  the  temptation 
of  turning  my  solo  into  a  duet.  Father, 
still  disappointed  that  I  bad  fiunked 
on  his  favorite  instrument.  Joined  my 
neighbors  in  the  stem  suggestion  that 
I  retire  from  the  ranks  of  budding 
clarinet  virtuosos  .  .  .  and  can  it  be 
doubted  that  another  Gustav  Langen- 
us,  Joseph  Elliott,  Don  Bassett  or  Ed¬ 
die  Wall  was  lost  to  this  noble  fra¬ 
ternity  of  instrumental  artists? 

The  question  now  facing  me  was  a 
serious  one.  What  next  could  I  do? 
I  loved  music  with  all  my  heart  and 
had  strong  convictions  that  there  must 
be  a  place  for  me  in  the  musical 
scheme  of  my  little  world.  And  then 
came  the  solution — out  of  a  clear  sky. 
Like  most  players  in  those  early  days 
of  school  music  who  made  little  suc¬ 


cess  on  other  instruments,  I  was  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  dram  section;  a  section 
that  did  not  command  its  present  im¬ 
portance  and  respect.  Strangely,  I 
took  to  the  rhythm  instruments  “like 
a  duck  takes  to  water”.  I  had  too 
much  spirit  to  be  daunted  by  my 
futile  attempts  at  home  practice,  and 
gained  permission  to  stay  after  school. 
Without  much  help  I  worked  out  a 
system  of  study  on  the  side  drum  and 
tympani  that  I  follow  today  to  a  large 
extent.  My  bandmaster  must  have 
been  surprised  at  my  progress,  for  he 
had  every  right  to  believe  that  I  was 
a  musical  failure.  However,  I  went 
to  work  with  a  will  and  soon  came 
into  “my  own”  by  helping  to  make 
the  percussion  section  a  telling  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  band. 

During  one  of  our  rehearsals  a  num¬ 
ber  was  given  out  in  which  some  im¬ 
portant  xylophone  work  turned  up. 
The  xylophone  was  a  rarity  in  those 
days;  regarded  by  most  people  as 
anything  but  an  artistic  Instrument. 
We  had  no  such  instrument  in  the 
band  and  our  small  annual  budget  had 
long  been  spent.  But  my  ambitions 
were  not  to  be  dampened  by  budgets 
or  anything  the  like!  The  words  “put 


that  number  away,  we  can’t  play  it,” 
sent  my  mind  fiashing  to  the  little 
work  shop  behind  our  home.  There, 
Dad  had  stored  some  fine  hard  pine- 
wood  to  make  screens.  Secretly,  and 
risking  the  possibility  of  the  same 
pinewood  being  transformed  into  an 
instrument  of  discipline,  I  started  to 
make  my  own  xylophone.  Tedious 
hours  followed.  With  blistered  hands 
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13  Rret  divitiont  in  thr««  ysart  it  tha 
grand  total  of  ’’wins”  by  Robart 
Jankint  of  Humboldt,  Nabraika. 
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G*or9«  C«r«y,  brilliant  axponant  of  tha  xylophona.  Parcuuionitt,  Prank  Simon  and  hit  ARMCO  Band,  and  Cincinnati  Symphony. 


I  cut  and  reK:ut  the  hard  wood  into 
various  sizes  to  make  the  tones  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible.  These 
sticks  I  mounted  on  cardboard  rein¬ 
forced  by  straw  matting.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  gazed  with  almost  bursting 
pride  upon  my  own  creation — a  xylo¬ 
phone. 

Twas  crude,  but  my  bandmaster 
was  pleased.  He  even  agreed  that  it 
was  well  enough  in  tune  so  that  the 
notes  were  clearly  distinguishable.  On 
the  night  of  our  spring  concert,  to  my 
surprise  and  delight,  the  number  that 
mostly  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
audience  was  the  one  in  which  my 
xylophone  was  featured.  I  actually 
had  to  repeat  it  Suddenly  I  realized 
that  there  was  a  popular  place  for 
this  instrument  as  a  solo  vehicle. 
From  then  on  I  decided  to  concentrate 
upon  becoming  an  artist  on  the 
xylophone. 

My  boyish  imaginations  regarding 
the  possibilities  of  the  instrument 
were  thoroughly  substantiated  when, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  was  playing 
my  first  professional  engagement  as 
a  drummer  in  a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  thea¬ 


ter.  To  this  theater  came  Mr.  El  Cota, 
perhaps  the  first  truly  great  exponent 
of  the  xylophone.  This  artist  electri¬ 
fied  his  audiences  with  amazing  dex¬ 
terity  on  the  newly  popular  instru¬ 
ment,  and  charmed  them  with  his  mu¬ 
sical  interpretations.  After  introduc¬ 
ing  myself,  I  timidly  displayed  my  own 
hand-made  instrument.  My  enthusi¬ 
asm  must  have  impressed  him,  for  he 
immediately  took  a  great  interest  in 
me,  and  in  a  short  time  helped  me  tre¬ 
mendously  with  my  technical  problems 
and  musicianship.  At  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enteen  I  bought  my  first  fine  instru¬ 
ment  of  four  octave  scope.  Two  years 
later,  following  the  inspiration  of  Mr. 
El  Cota,  I  applied  for  a  Job  as  a  vaude¬ 
ville  entertainer,  and  became  a  head¬ 
liner  in  shorter  order  than  I  ever 
imagined. 

Things  were  going  along  splendidly 
when  out  broke  the  World  War.  I  was 
one  of  those  young  Americans  who 
felt  it  his  duty  “to  help  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy”.  With  pa¬ 
triotic  fervor,  that  eclipsed  in  impor¬ 
tance  everything  else,  I  Joined  the 
Marines  and  added  my  voice  to  the 


lusty  singing  of  “The  Halls  of  Monte¬ 
zuma”. 

Even  though  I  came  from  a  family 
of  traditional  “fighting  Irish”,  I  was 
soon  to  discover  that  my  musical  tal¬ 
ents  were  of  far  more  service  to 
Uncle  Sam  than  my  soldiering  ability. 
This  turn  in  events  came  by  mere 
coincidence.  An  entertainment  was 
being  arranged  for  wounded  soldiers, 
and  the  lack  of  professional  talent 
made  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
ranks  for  help.  A  prize  of  $50.00  was 
posted  for  the  service  nran  whose  en¬ 
tertainment  would  make  the  biggest 
hit.  With  a  borrowed  xylophone,  I 
played  the  Second  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sody.  Again  the  popularity  of  my  in¬ 
strument  asserted  itself,  and  I  left  the 
entertainment  $50.00  richer.  The  next 
morning  I  was  called  before  my  com¬ 
manding  officer  who  delegated  me  to 
entertain  and  hearten  the  morale  of 
soldiers  resting  behind  the  lines,  and 
to  play  .for  wounded  comrades  who 
needed  cheer  and  entertainment  to 
take  their  minds  off  their  sufferings. 
When  I  objected  that  I  had  Joined  up 

(Turn  to  pagt  S7) 
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For  tfio  third  contocutivo  yoar,  this  1|iito  quartot  of  Clavaland  Haiqhts,  Ohio,  High 
School  hat  baan  a  Raqion  3  tuparior  qroup.  Thay  ara:  Alica  Jatta  Walkar,  Tom 
Parkins,  Batty  Daan  and  Elaanor  Dravat.  Ralph  Ruth  it  tha  diractor. 


Flute 

//  T  T  ■  II 

rlarmonics 


•  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  ONCE 
SAID  “Music  cleanses  the  understand¬ 
ing,  and  lifts  it  into  a  realm  which  it 
would  not  reach  if  it  were  left  to  it¬ 
self.”  Of  the  flute  it  has  been  said  by 
music  lovers,  directors,  composers 
and  authors  “The  flute  is  the  king* 
of  the  wood-winds;”  “The  violet  of 
musical  instruments;”  “The  diamond 
of  the  orchestra.”  With  this  in  mind, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  we,  as  flutists, 
are  ever  seeking  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  our  instrument,  and  that  our 
enthusiasm  is  unbounded. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  ever  anxious 
to  explore  the  mysticism  of  this  little 
tube  where  slumbers  the  emotions  of 
sorrow,  anguish,  passion,  gayety  and 
love.  If  we  are  to  do  this,  the  desire 
must  be  sufficient  to  invite  the  will  to 
do.  To  quote  Disraeli,  “The  secret  of 
success  is  constancy  of  purpose.”  We 
all  know  that  the  final  proof  of  our 
“will  to  do”  and  “constancy  of  pur¬ 
pose”  lies  in  our  performance. 

The  first  essentials  to  a  pleasing 
performance  are  those  of  being  able  to 
play  with  a  liquid,  velvety  tone  of  cor¬ 
rect  intonation  in  pianissimo  or  for¬ 
tissimo,  and  in  gradual  crescendo  or 


By  Rex  Elton  Fair 

Noted  Fiutitt,  Teacher 

diminuendo  in  all  registers.  To  do  so 
with  dexterity  and  ease  requires  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  careful  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  study  of  tone  produc¬ 
tion. 

Tone  is  the  heart  of  music.  The 
technically  accomplished  musician, 
who  possesses  such  quality  of  well  con¬ 
trolled  tone  as  to  express  purity  and 
stateliness,  power  and  daintiness,  at 
will,  is  most  certain  to  contribute 
much  that  is  restful,  satisfying  and  in¬ 
spiring  to  mankind.  He  himself  is 
bound  to  climb  to  the  very  heights  of 
all  that  is  delightful,  clarified  and 
glorifled,  in  the  realms  of  music. 

Scientiflcally  speaking,  it  might  be 
said  that  tone  in  itself  is  a  material 
thing  because  it  can  be  seen,  felt. 


Note:  If  you  are  not  sure  that  you 
are  using  the  correct  regular  finger¬ 
ing,  and  wish  to  study  these  auxiliary 
fingerings  with  us,  just  send  us  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and 
we  will  send  you  a  very  unique  and 
authentic  finger  chart  with  our  com¬ 
pliments. 


measured,  transported  over  wires  and 
through  the  air,  and  even  photo¬ 
graphed.  (Note):  Tone  must  not  be 
confused  here  with  the  production  of 
tone.  Tone — whether  of  good  or  bad 
quality — might  be  likened  unto  the 
potter’s  clay.  Without  the  skillful 
manipulation  of  the  potter,  the  clay 
would  always  remain  just  common 
clay,  but  by  combining  it  with  the  art 
of  the  potter,  we  see  it  changed  into 
beautiful  forms  that  are  useful,  deco¬ 
rative  and  inspirational  to  a  degree 
theretofore  undreamed  of. 

So  it  is  with  tone.  Quite  naturally 
a  tone  could  never  be  such  an  inani¬ 
mate  object  as  a  piece  of  clay  because 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  life  of  vibra¬ 
tion.  It  is  either  existent  or  non-ex¬ 
istent,  depending  upon  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  vibrations  that  caused  it. 
In  order  to  make  music  of  our  tones, 
we  must  mold  them  into  form  through 
musical  technique.  Taking  for  granted 
that  you  have  the  desired  tone,  or  at 
least  a  passably  good  tone,  combined 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
regular  Angering  of  the  flute,  we  are 
going  to  proceed  to  a  course  of  study 
that  should  do  much  to  remove  the 
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technical  dlfllcuUlea  so  often  encount¬ 
ered  In  band,  orchestra  and  solo  play¬ 
ing. 

Auxiliary  fingerings  as  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  so-called  harmonics  are  in¬ 
dispensable  If  one  is  to  play  score  after 
score  as  presented.  However,  we  can¬ 
not  be  too  emphatic  concerning  the 
need  of  trying  very  seriously,  to  mas¬ 
ter  all  passages  with  the  regular  lin¬ 
gering.  The  simplified  fingerings  to  be 
shown  in  these  articles  are  very  fine 
if  properly  used,  but  should  one  abuse 
the  use  of  them,  then  it  would  be  far 
better  if  he  knew  nothing  about  them. 
Please  do  remember  that  to  form  the 
habit  of  using  these  false  fingerings 
when  not  absolutely  necessary,  will 
lead  to  laziness,  and  in  the  end,  to  Just 
plain  sloppy,  out-of-tune  playing.  If 
properly  used  your  playing  will  be¬ 
come  more  brilliant,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  play  with  ease,  many  rapid  dif¬ 
ficult  passages  that  are  now  impossible 
for  you. 

As  a  beginning,  play  G,  second  line 
of  the  staff,  on  your  flute,  then,  play 
G,  first  space  above  the  staff.  Now,  by 
using  the  very  same  fingering  and  at 
the  same  time  pinching  the  lips  to¬ 
gether  as  though  to  play  about  E  above 
the  staff,  you  will  find  that  this  D 
third  space  above  the  staff,  can  be 
easily  produced. 

You  may  now  proceed  to  study  num¬ 
ber  one.  First  play  the  upper  notes 
with  the  regular  fingering,  slpwly  and 
deliberately.  Then  use  the  fingering  as 
shown  in  the  lower  lines  but  force  it 
up  to  the  pitch  of  the  upper  lines.  Imi¬ 
tate  as  closely  as  possible,  the  intona¬ 
tion  and  tone  quality  as  produced  with 
the  regular  fingering. 

When  you  can  accomplish  this,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  you  harve 
worked  out  the  entire  G  scale  with 
the  new  fingering. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  pas¬ 
sages  played  with  these  auxiliary  fin¬ 
gerings  are  very  apt  to  sound  flat. 
However,  this  can  be  overcome  by 
pinching  up  the  tones,  and  it  is  even 
well  to  turn  the  fiute  out  (away  from 
you)  a  little  bit.  With  a  little  careful 
practice  and  by  listening  to  the  pitch 
very  cautiously,  you  will  find  that  it  is 
possible  to  play  perfectly  in  tune  with 
these  fingerings. 

These  studies  are  to  be  continued, 
and  eventually  we  will  take  up  the 
complete  chromatic  scale  as  well  as 
many  difficult  passages  from  the  band 
'  and  orchestra  scores  that  you  have 
been  playing. 

If  there  are  any  passages  that  have 
been  causing  you  much  difficulty,  you 
may  copy  them  and  send  them  to  us. 
If  the  manuscripts  should  arrive  in 
time  for  the  next  publication,  we  will 
be  glad  to  include  their  explanation 
in  these  studies. 


Fingerings  for  the  Entire  G  Scale 


The  top  row  of  note*  in  ooch  of  fho  above  $faffi  repra$anf»  fha  sound.  The  liwttom 
row  in  each  staff  raprasants  tha  finqaring.  Whan  you  hava  eomplatad  this  drill,  you 
will,  no  doubt,  ba  plaasad  to  laam  that  you  hava  worked  out  tha  entire  ©  scale  with 
this  new  fingering,  as: 


II 


The  Mechanics  of 


CORNET 


Playing 

By  Crcdg  McHenry 

Ithaca  College,  New  York 


•  THE  BASIC  FACTORS  ESSEN¬ 
TIAL  TO  CORRECT  SOUND  REPRO¬ 
DUCTION  on  the  cornet  are  briefly, 
breath  management,  adjustment  ot  the 
lip  muscles,  tongue  movement  and 
Anger  action.  There  are  naturally  oc¬ 
casional  differences  of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  application  ot  each  of 
these  mechanics.  As  I  believe  there 
is  considerable  waste  of  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  both  students 
and  teachers  because  of  these  conflict¬ 
ing  opinions,  I  shall  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
plain  briefly  the  principles  which  I 
have  found  most  reliable  in  my  own 
teaching. 

Breath  Management 

Before  considering  how  the  breath 
is  to  be  used  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  means  of  securing  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply.  This  is  done  by  ex¬ 
panding  the  ribs  and  inhaling  through 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  the 
nose.  The  expansion  of  the  ribs 
forces  the  diaphragm  down  and  as  a 
consequence  the  lung  capacity  is  en¬ 
larged.  Students  are  often  unfamiliar 
with  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
breath  and  build  their  technic  on  an 
unsound  foundation.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  faults  are  taking  in  too  little 
wind  (in  many  cases  through  the 
nose  alone),  and  expelling  the  wind 
without  any  regard  for  the  amount 
required  for  the  different  registers 
of  the  instrument.  The  result  is  that 
much  wind  energy  is  used  where  ac¬ 
tually  little  is  required  and  the  per¬ 
former  is  left  without  support  where 
it  is  of  greatest  need. 

Having  the  wind  at  one’s  command 
helps  to  nullify  excessive  pressure 
and  tension  while  playing.  Wind 
pressure  when  correctly  applied  helps 


At  Ithaca,  Mr.  McHanry  ii  Instructor 
ot  Comat  and  Diractor  ot  tha  Col- 
laga  Orchastra. 


to  counteract  the  tendency  to  press 
against  the  lips  with  the  mouthpiece, 
and  alleviates  much  of  the  unneces¬ 
sary  tension  usually  present  in  the 
lips,  face  and  throat. 

As  one  ascends  the  scale  on  the  cor¬ 
net  it  is  necessary  to  use  more  wind 
pressure — some  “spots”  in  the  regis¬ 
ter  requiring  more  than  others.  The 
student  can  And  by  experimenting  the 
amount  of  wind  pressure  required  for 
each  tone  of  the  scale.  In  time  each 
note  will  call  forth  a  sensation  or 
“feel”  in  the  mouth,  throat  and 
diaphragm.  Constant  thought  and 
practice  will  enable  him  to  play  with 
a  full  resonant  tone  throughout  the 
entire  compass  of  his  instrument. 

Adjurfmuni  of  fho  Lip  MutcUt 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  so-called 
lip  troubles  associated  with  cornet 
playing  are  the  result  of  the  lips  do¬ 
ing  more  than  their  share  of  the 
work.  Of  course  there  must  be  a 


slight  lifting  of  the  lower  lip  in  as¬ 
cending  the  scale  and  chord  line  and 
the  reverse  actions  in  descending  but 
the  action  must  be  free  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  wind 
for  the  tone  being  played.  The 
muscles  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
must  act  so  that  no  wind  escapes 
from  the  mouth  outside  the  mouth 
piece. 

The  tendency  of  most  players  is  to 
be  overconcerned  with  the  lips.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  player’s  purpose  can  best  be 
served  by  centering  his  attention  on 
the  feel  of  the  tone  in  the  mouth  and 
throat.  If  this  is  done  there  is  less 
danger  of  inhibiting  the  free  action 
of  the  lips  and  lip  muscles. 

Tongu*  Movamsnt 

Many  players  make  pleasing  tones 
on  the  cornet  when  playing  slurred 
passages  but  are  unable  to  secure  a 
desirable  quality  when  called  upon  to 
tongue.  The  cause  of  the  resultant 
hard  undesirable  tone  is  a  lack  of 
freedom  of  vibration  in  the  lips  in¬ 
duced  by  lip  pressure  or  tension.  If 
there  is  an  adequate  support  in  the 
diaphragm  for  each  note  tongued  the 
instinctive  tendency  to  grab  at  the 
note  with  the  lips  will  be  thwarted 
and  a  free,  rich,  resonant  tone  will 
result. 

’The  tongue  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  slurring  as  well  as  in 
“tonguing”.  A  slight  rolling  action 
of  the  tongue  helps  propel  the  wind 
stream  and  makes  for  smoothness  and 
celerity  particularly  where  intervals 
are  involved. 

Rnger  Action 

Fingering  presents  fewer  difficulties 
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to  the  cornet  player  than  any  other 
mechanic.  The  most  troublesome  fln- 
geringrs  are  those  involving  the  use 
of  the  third  finger.  This  finger  can 
be  disciplined  and  made  to  function 
smoothly  by  inserting  the  little  finger 
of  the  right  hand  in  the  ring  provided 
for  it  on  the  stem  of  the  instrument. 
This  seems  awkward  at  first  but  its 
consistent  use,  along  with  a  conveni¬ 
ently  arched  position  of  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  fingers,  will  bring 
about  a  smoothness  and  co-ordination 
not  present  heretofore.  Most  manu¬ 
facturers  are  equipping  their  cornets 
with  the  little  finger  ring  but  in  the 
event  that  there  is  none  the  little 
finger  can  be  placed  over  the  stem 
and  anchored  to  the  third  valve. 

The  purpose  of  acquiring  an  ade¬ 
quate  technic  on  an  instrument  is  to 


enable  the  player  to  express  himself 
musically.  Technical  study  should 
furnish  the  student  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  facility  for  rendering  music  for 
his  instrument  with  accuracy,  smooth¬ 
ness,  poise  and  feeling.  To  fulfill 
these  requirements  the  cornet  student 
must  perfect  the  mechanical  manipu¬ 
lations  of  which  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing.  Since  all  music  is  written  on 
the  scale  and  chord  line  it  is  logical 
that  the  most  eflUcient  manner  in 
which  to  become  a  proficient  per¬ 
former  is  to  apply  unceasingly  these 
mechanics  through  scale,  chord  and 
interval  studies.  The  student  should 
be  required  to  perform  on  his  instru¬ 
ment  all  scales  and  chords  from  mem¬ 
ory.  This  demands  much  conscious 
effort  before  the  motor  processes  will 
respond  of  their  own  volition. 


Lawrence  Chidester  Writes  From  Paris  on 


Bands  of  Europe 

Tells  of  concerfs  by  The  Scottish 
Military  Band  of  Glasgow  and  the 
Guarde  Republicaine  Band  of  France. 


Paris,  France 
October  20,  1938 

•  MANY  THINGS  HAVE  HAP¬ 
PENED  since  my  first  letter.  As  you 
probably  read  in  the  papers,  we  almost 
had  a  war  over  here.  This  “little 

f 

incident”  affected  the  lives  of  every 
American  in  Ehirope — at  least  for  a 
few  days.  To  have  seen  reserves  by 
the  thousands  called  out,  buses  com- 
mandereed,  stained  glass  windows  re¬ 
moved  from  the  churches  in  Paris; 
air  raid  trenches  dug  in  all  the  parks, 
gas  masks  distributed,  sandbags  placed 
before  windows  in  London;  “black¬ 
outs”  at  night  in  sections  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Glasgow  and  London;  and 
thousands  of  troops  in  the  Rhine  val¬ 
ley  of  Germany — are  experiences 
which  1  shall  never  forget.  Fortu¬ 
nately  I  did  not  return  to  the  U.S.A. 
as  many  Americans  did,  but  I  was 
about  to  step  on  the  gangplank  at 
Glasgow  when  the  Munich  agreement 
was  signed. 

On  September  27th  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Paris  suggested  that  ail  Ameri¬ 
cans  leave  the  city.  The  next  day  found 
me  in  London,  and  the  30th  In  Olasgow, 
Scotland,  ready  to  sail  for  home.  With 
the  crisis  over,  however,  I  took  a  leisurely 
trip  of  ten  days  back  to  Paris  via  Edin¬ 
burgh,  London,  Holland  and  the  Rhine 
valley  of  Germany. 

Because  of  this  trip  I  was  able  to  hear 


an  English  and  a  Scottish  band  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Garde  Republicaine  and  the 
Belgian  Grenadiers  in  Paris. 

My  chronicle  begins  before  the  inter¬ 
national  crisis.  On  September  24th  I 
heard  the  famous  band  of  the  Garde  Re¬ 
publicaine  in  Pare  Montsouria,  Paris. 
They  played  this  program : 


Titus  Overture . Mozart 

Unfinished  Symphony . Schubert 

Peer  Oynt  Suite,  No.  1 . Grieg 

La  Kamarinakaia . Glinka 

L’Arleaienne  Suite,  No.  2 . Bizet 


I  am  going  to  be  frank  and  say  that 
while  I  marveled  at  the  technical  perfec¬ 
tion  of  this  band.  I  did  not  receive  a 
single  musical  thrill  from  the  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  safe  to  generalize,  I  think, 
that  bands  in  Europe  lean  toward  a 
military,  stilted  type  of  performance.  The 
one  possible  exception  so  far  has  been 
the  Belgian  5th  Regiment  band  reported 
in  my  last  letter.  Perhaps  the  stilted 
type  of  rendition  can  be  traced  to  the 
conductors,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  tradition.  Band 
music  in  Europe  has  always  been  known 
as  “musique  militaire”. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Garde  Re¬ 
publicaine  band  is  symphonie.  Included  in 
the  seventy  men  are  twenty-two  clarinets, 
two  string  basses,  two  tubas,  four  bari¬ 
tones,  two  tenor  horns,  five  saxes,  et 
cetera.  I  noticed  particularly  the  use  of 
slide  trombones,  since  most  bands  over 
here  use  valve  trombones.  Commandant 
Pierre  Dupont  is  director  of  the  La 
Musique  de  la  Oarde  Repuhlicaine. 

The  next  stop  was  London,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28th,  where  I  chanced  upon  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  “The  Changing  of  the  Guard” 


at  Buckingham  Palace.  It  was  a  rather 
incongruous  scene.  Here  were  the  red- 
coated  gold-braided  guards  changing 
watch  in  their  traditional  ceremony 
(which  the  English  admit  is  only  for 
show  purposes)  ;  off  in  one  comer  of  the 
palace  yard  the  band  played  a  musical 
comedy  selection  (of  all  things!)  ;  across 
the  street  in  St.  James'  Park  laborers  were 
digging  air-raid  protection  trenches  by 
the  mile ;  and  one  block  down  the  street 
at  military  headquarters,  soldiers  were 
feverishly  busy  barricading  doors  and 
windows  with  sandbags !  This  Elnglish 
band  in  the  palace  yard  was  the  usual 
military,  brassy  type — very  good,  of 
course,  for  its  kind.  The  director  con¬ 
ducted  from  a  podium  with  the  players 
standing  about  him  almost  In  a  complete 
circle,  reading  from  tall  wire  music  racks. 

On  September  30th  I  visited  the  Empire 
Exhibition  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  This 
was  an  event  strikingly  similar  to  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair.  The  Scottish  Mili¬ 
tary  band  of  thirty  pieces  played  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program  which  was  broadcast 
throughout  the  grounds  by  loudspeakers 
and  in  part  over  the  radio: 


March — Entry  o/  the  Gladiators. ..  .Fucik 
Overture — Rienzi  . Wagner 


Comet  Solo — The  Children’s  Home. Cowen 
Excerpts  from  the  Works  of  Meyerbeer 

. Meyerbeer 

Humorous  Sketch — A  Southern  Wedding 

. Letter 

Phantasy — Oypsy  Life . Le  ThlCre 

Reminiscences  of  the  Plantation . 

. Chambers 

This  band  was,  despite  its  name  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization.  It  had  good  in¬ 
strumentation — oboe,  bassoon,  string  bass, 
two  flutes,  et  cetera — ^but  it  showed  lack 
of  rehearsal.  Rienzi  was  a  little  too  diffi¬ 
cult;  in  fact,  the  director  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  stopping  in  one  place  and  rehears¬ 
ing  for  a  few  minutes !  At  times,  however, 
there  was  very  commendable  playing.  The 
comet  soloist,  especially,  was  very  fine. 

The  only  music  I  heard  during  my  short 
trip  down  the  Rhine  in  Germany  was  a 
Lortzing  operetta  at  the  Stadt  Theatre 
in  Koblenz  on  October  6th.  To  me  Lort- 
zing’s  music  is  rather  heavy,  dull  and 
non-lyrlcal.  The  orchestra  was  a  routine 
organization  with  some  of  the  players 
dressed  in  knickers!  Incidentally,  almost 
half  the  audience  was  made  up  of  German 
soldiers  from  the  large  Koblenz  barracks. 

The  last  event  to  record  is  the  visit  of 
the  Belgian  Grenadiers  Guards  band  to 
Paris,  October  11-12  for  the  unveiling  of 
a  monument  to  King  Albert  I.  Dowager 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  present  King 
Leopold  dedicated  the  statue. 

The  Grenadiers  band,  which  gave  a 
concert  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  before 
10,000  people,  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  me.  I  realize  that  they  came  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes;  but  even  at  the  concert 
much  of  the  otherwise  fine  playing  was 
covered  by  a  fanfare  unit  of  twelve  bugles 
and  ten  snare  drums.  At  times  six  of 
these  drummers  put  down  their  sticks 
and  played  bugles!  The  instmmentation 
was  fairly  complete  but  it  included  at 
least  ten  fewer  clarinets  than  the  Garde 
Republicaine  band.  On  the  concert  pro¬ 
gram  were  only  two  or  three  classics, 
parts  of  which  were  spoiled  by  “blasting” 
trombones.  However,  it  was  good  to  hear 
a  medley  of  American  airs.  Including 
Marching  Through  Georgia,  with  a  fan¬ 
fare  augmentation  of  sixteen  bugles  and 
six  snare  drums ! 

Next  month  I  want  to  write  to  you 
about  “Paris,  the  Music  Student’s  Para¬ 
dise”.  Perhaps  I  can  induce  all  of  you 
to  come  over  here  next  year! 

LAWREaJCE  W.  CHIDESTER. 
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My  Answers  to  the  Most  Frequent  Questions  about  the 

FRENCH  horn 


•  IN  VARIOUS  CONTACTS  with 
high  school  directors  and  students,  I 
have  been  asked  questions  about  the 
French  horn,  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  in  this  article. 

Should  the  horn  be  a  double  or 
single?  In  places  far  distant  from  a 
professional  player,  I  should  say  the 
single  horn.  But  if  used  in  the  right 
way,  the  double  horn  is  a  great  asset 
to  a  1st  or  to  a  4th  horn  player.  As 
the  instrument  weighs  more  than  the 
single  horn,  a  small  player.  Junior 
high,  should  not  use  a  double.  It  takes 
more  out  of  the  physique. 

In  playing  the  double  horn,  I  ad¬ 
vise  that  the  F  horn  be  used  as  far  as 
4th  space  E.  Then  play  upon  the  B 
horn,  fingering  R  thumb  and  2nd,  F 
thumb  (open)  and  from  F  sharp  to 
high  C  the  same  as  you  do  on  the  F 
horn. 

If  players  will  think  of  the  thumb 
valve  as  an  auxiliary  (4th)  valve,  in¬ 
stead  of  {laying  a  different  horn,  it 
will  be  much  easier  for  the  player. 

Pointer*  on  Practice 

For  all  brass  instrument  players,  the 
preparation  of  the  lips  in  the  first  part 
of  the  practice  day  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  They  must  be  prepared,  warmed 
up.  I  submit  a  chart  for  the  warm  up 
drill,  which  should  start  on  the  easiest 
note  of  the  instrument,  work  up  a  few 
notes,  then  down,  never  touching 
either  the  high  or  low  register  in  the 
early  part  of  the  drill.  The  drill 
should  Include  exercises  for  attack, 
slurring,  scales  and  long  tones. 

To  attack  a  tone  in  the  middle  regis¬ 
ter,  the  tongue  should  be  placed  at  the 
lower  tip  of  the  upper  teeth,  and 
quickly  withdrawn  as  though  removing 
a  thread  from  the  tongue.  A  fault  com¬ 
mon  with  horn  players  is  the  return¬ 
ing  of  the  tongue  to  the  teeth  while 
the  tone  being  played  is  still  sound¬ 
ing.  This  creates  a  queer  effect,  a 
backclap  of  the  tone.  To  counteract 
or  correct  this,  breathe  after  every 
note. 

Should  the  lips  be  weak,  embou¬ 
chure  bad,  I  have  found  that  regular 
buxzing  of  the  lips  will  help.  All 
tones  on  the  brass  instrument  are  pro- 


By  Bertram  N.  Haigh 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 

duced  by  vibration  of  the  lips.  If  a 
finger  wiil  be  placed  so  as  to  cross 
both  lips,  at  the  same  distance  apart 
as  the  rim  of  the  mouthpiece,  then 


the  air  is  started  so  there  will  be  a 
buzz.  After  it  starts,  then  practice 
long  tone  with  buzzing.  Little  by  lit¬ 
tle  increase  the  range,  the  slur,  as 


Start  the  Day  s  Practice  with  This  Warm-up  Drill 

ftlairlx  that  aMMlasl  aualM  •vpport  lad  m  wU  m  1st  t«M  sf  tto  alv. 
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I  advli*  aqalnst  using  E  as  the  tuning  note.  On  tha  F  horn  this  tons  land*  to  ba  flat. 
So  tha  whola  instrumant  will  ba  tunad  sharp  whan  E  is  In  tuna.  C  is  tha  bast  tuning  nota. 
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for  the  key  in  which  he  was  playing, 
and  insert  the  one  of  the  new  key. 
The  right  hand  in  the  hell  was  placed 
in  various  positions  to  produce  the 
tones  between  those  of  the  open  se¬ 
ries  in  the  particular  key.  Now  this 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  the 
valve. 

In  some  cases  we  find  that  the  lips 
are  pinched  too  close  together.  The 
upper  and  lower  lip  should  touch  only 
enough  to  cause  vibration  of  the  lips. 
While  this  statement  may  be  mislead¬ 
ing,  the  chin  should  be  pointed  some¬ 
what  downward.  The  mouthpiece 
should  rest  lightly  on  the  lips,  using 
the  minimum  amount  of  pressure, 
and  the  buzzing  exercises  I  speak  of 
will  tend  to  help  correct  this  fault. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
lips,  may  I  say  a  few  words  about  the 
mouthpiece  and  the  care  of  it.  At  all 
times  it  must  be  clean.  After  a  cold 
or  sore  lips,  it  should  be  boiled  to 
sterilize  it.  Never  lend  it  to  anyone. 
For  players  of  the  high  horns  (1st  and 
3rd)  a  little  more  shallow  cup  will 
help.  The  bigger  the  bore  (diameter 
of  the  tube)  the  bigger  the  tone,  but 
it  also  needs  more  breath  and  endur¬ 
ance.  Low  players  should  have  a 
wider  and  deeper  cup. 


Uia  of  fKa  Right  Hand 

The  right  hand  in  the  bell  plays  an 
important  part  of  tone  control  and 
tuning  or  intonation.  The  hand  should 
be  cupifed,  and  placed  against  the  far 
side  of  the  bell.  The  weight  of  the  in¬ 
strument  is  supported  by  the  knuckle 
of  the  thumb  and  first  linger.  Between 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  near 
side  of  the  bell,  there  must  be  suf¬ 
ficient  space  so  that  the  tone  which 


Mr.  Haigh,  abova,  dam- 
ontfrafat  fha  corract  po- 
tifion  for  tha  right  hand 
in  tha  ball,  and  racom- 
mandt  tha  uta  of  good 
trantpoting  mutai. 
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Staccato  and  Logato 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  ar¬ 
ticle  written  eleven  years  ago  by 
Bruno  Jaenlcke,  solo  born  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
orchestra  since  1921.  While  Mr. 
Jaenicke  has  set  forth  the  facts  in  a 
humorous  way,  nevertheless  they  are 
true. 

“Now  the  technique  of  playing.  We 
must  practice  much.  Every  day.  If 
you  don’t  you  have  no  embouchure;  if 
you  do,  you  get  tired  before  the  con¬ 
cert  is  half  over.  You  must  study 
staccato,  or  else  it  is  lost  within 
twenty-four  hours.  But  that  impairs 
legato.  You  must  practice  legato  or 
you  spoil  the  concert.  But  legato  is 
detrimental  to  staccato.  You  must 
play  long  tones  if  you  want  a  steady 


though  you  were  actually  playing  the 
instrument.  When  on  tour,  I  do  this 
to  keep  the  lips  from  getting  too  stale. 

The  lips,  as  I  said,  are  important. 

Many  times  the  strain  of  first  chair  in 
band  or  orchestra  is  great  on  the 
player.  It  is  also  in  professional  or¬ 
chestras,  and  in  many,  we  have  an  as¬ 
sistant  first  horn,  who  relieves  the 
player,  doubles  in  tutti  passages.  It  is 
wise  in  high  school  if  the  players  are 
equal  to  let  one  play  a  certain  part 
and  let  him  rest  when  the  other  plays, 
in  other  words  alternate,  but  have  it 
clear  to  each  player  as  to  what  part  he 
is  to  play.  The  player  not  playing 
might  do  well,  toward  the  end  of  his 
colleague's  passage,  to  “warm  up"  by 
playing  softly  part  of  that  passage 
with  the  playing  player. 

These  charts  show  correct  position  of  the  diminutive  French  horn  mouthpiece  on  the  Ups. 


comes  forth  is  free,  and  not  muffied  by 
the  hand  being  in  the  way. 

The  right  hand  also  controls  the 
muted  (stopped)  horn.  Without  a 
teacher  this  is  difficult.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  suggest  that  transposing  mutes 
be  used.  For  that  reason,  I  dispose  of 
this  item  by  saying  that  the  right  hand 
or  metal  mute  shortens  the  tube,  and 
raises  the  tone  approximately  a  semi 
or  half  tone.  To  play  the  notes  then, 
we  must  lower  (transpose)  these 
tones  a  half  step  lower. 

In  the  olden  days  there  were  no 
valves  on  the  instrument.  Each 
player  bad  crooks  representing  each 
key  within  reach,  and  when  the  key 
changed,  he  would  remove  the  crook 


Til*  lips  «r«  important,  and  often  tha  strain  is  graat.  Altarnata  with  your  stand  partner.  Rast  often. 
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Are  There  Yet  Some  Who  Call  Music  a 

% 

"FRILL"? 

Peter  F.  McCormick,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Proves  Differently 


full  tone.  But  that  makes  the  lips 
stiff.  You  must  study  the  fortissimo 
afl&ck  but  that  spoils  the  piano.” 

Low  Notoi  and  Rngoring 

Important  to  the  development  of  the 
embouchure  are  the  low  notes.  While 
a  player  should  start  his  work  in  the 
middle  register,  be  should  worry  little 
about  the  upper  notes  until  the  low 
ones  are  under  control.  The  position 
of  the  mouthpiece  on  the  embouchure 
is  the  same,  hut  after  leaving  the 
lower  part  of  the  middle  register, 
there  is  a  slight  projection  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Don’t  worry  about  this,  but 
be  careful  that  the  motion  of  the 
mouthpiece  is  a  little  less  support  and 
moves  at  right  angles  with  the  teeth 
and  does  not  catch  part  of  the  lip. 

This  leads  now  to  the  method  of  no¬ 
tation  on  the  bass  clef.  While  I  was 
Judging  last  year,  several  contestants 
played  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  of  Beethoven.  In  the  middle  of 
the  movement  are  two  or  three  sec¬ 
tions  which  are  written  in  bass  clef. 
All  the  contestants  played  this  an  oc¬ 
tave  too  low.  In  the  modern  writing, 
low  C  (diagram)  is  the  ledger  line 
below  the  staff  in  the  treble  clef,  and 
the  line  above  in  the  bass,  but  in  the 
early  classic  days,  that  same  C  was  the 
second  space  in  the  bass  C. 

It  is  wise  and  necessary  for  the 
player  to  know  the  note  by  both  name 
and  fingering.  And  also  the  effect  that 
the  lowering  of  the  valve  has  on  the 
open  tone.  Most  likely  you  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  string  family.  You 
then  know  that  when  the  finger  is 
placed  upon  the  string  closer  to  the 
bridge  the  tone  is  raised,  as  thelengrth 
of  the  string  is  shortened.  On  the 
brasses  we  lip  a  certain  note.  If  we 
sustain  it  and  lower  the  second  valve, 
that  note  is  lowered  a  half  step.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  construction  of 
the  valves,  you  will  see  that  the  tub¬ 
ing  of  the  second  valve  is  the  short¬ 
est.  A  half  step  is  the  smallest  step 
we  use.  So  any  open  tone  is  low¬ 
ered  a  half  step  by  using  the  second 
valve.  The  first  valve  is  the  full  tone 
and  the  third  is  the  tone  and  a  half. 
The  combination  of  the  first  two  is 
supposed  to  equal  that  of  the  third, 
but  we  find  that  the  third  is  Just  a 
little  fiatter  than,  the  combination  of 
the  first  two.  It  is  therefore  wise  to 
use  the  third  on  the  low  register  notes, 
and  the  first  two  on  the  upper.  Avoid 
cross  fingering  runs  when  possible. 

To  conclude,  let  me  stress  the  warm 
up  drill  to  prepare  the  lips  for  the 
day,  then  practice  which  includes  le¬ 
gato  and  staccato,  low  and  a  few  high 
notes,  crescendo  and  decrescendo.  En¬ 
semble  playing  in  quartet  or  a  smaller 
or  larger  group  is  a  great  help  in  both 
intonation  and  becoming  able  to  han¬ 
dle  one’s  part. 


•  THE  IMPORTANT  POSITION  oc¬ 
cupied  by  instrumental  music  in  our 
public  school  courses  of  study  fur¬ 
nishes  the  adolescent,  so  often  mis¬ 
understood  by  parent  and  educator 
alike,  with  a  concrete,  interesting, 
wholesome  and  very  much  worthwhile 
means  of  development  of  practically 
all  the  essential  qualities  and  re¬ 
sponses  with  which  he  is  to  make  a 
success  in  life.  It  also  gives  him  a 
perfectly  safe,  sane  and  profitable  way 
of  spending  his  “slack”  time. 

Judged  by  any  standard,  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  must  be  considered  a  major 
school  activity.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
daily  life  and  is  as  natural  a  require¬ 
ment  as  the  air  we  breathe,  the  sun¬ 
shine  we  enjoy  or  the  beauty  of  na¬ 
ture  which  we  love.  No  school  or 
community  function  can  be  successful 
without  it  and  the  school  that  does 
not  boast  of  at  least  one  live  wire  in¬ 
strumental  organization  is  definitely 
“backward”. 

I  can  remember  back  in  my  “pio¬ 
neering”  days  in  Michigan  when  I  was 
alone  in  the  instrumental  field.  Then, 
music  in  the  educational  field  was 
about  as  welcome  as  a  country  boy 
used  to  be  in  a  city  school.  Instru¬ 
mental  music  was  a  social  outcast.  It 
had  no  place.  It  could  not  be  taught 
during  regular  school  hours;  it  could 
not  be  taught  in  the  school  building 
and  of  course  it  awarded  no  credit. 
And  then  it  passed  through  the  pro¬ 
bationary  period — running  the  gaunt¬ 
let,  castigated  by  every  sort  of  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  its  prejudiced  critics: 
“It  would  develop  goitre.”  “It  would 
distort  the  features.”  “It  would  de¬ 
moralize  young  people.”  “Oboe  play¬ 
ers  were  short-lived.”  “It  would  coot 
too  much.”  “Children  would  not  have 
time  to  do  their  homework.” 

Nevertheless,  its  momentum  has 
been  the  surprise  of  every  observer. 
In  less  than  20  years,  it  has  Jumped 
to  the  fore  as  no  other  school  activity 
has  ever  done.  ’Thousands  of  dollars 
are  spent  annually  for  uniforms,  in¬ 
struments,  music  and  equipment.  And 
schools  with  a  scant  enrollment  of  100 
pupils  boast  of  fully  organized  and 
equlpi>ed  bands  of  as  many  as  60 
pieces.  ’The  school  band  has  now  al¬ 
most  completely  supplanted  that  an¬ 


cient  and  honorable  institution,  the 
Village  Band. 

Let  us  examine  the  benefits  of  the 
study  of  instrumental  music  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Many  who  study  music,  we 
know,  will  not  follow  a  musical  career. 
But  one  cannot  be  a  metr.!ier  of  a  band 
or  orchestra  without  b  jcuming  a  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  demands  it  makes  upon 
him.  First  of  all,  its  study  teaches 
honesty.  It  not  only  teaches  him  hon¬ 
esty,  it  demands  honesty.  No  pupil 
may  substitute  the  work  of  another 
for  his  own.  He  cannot  buy  or  steal 
the  right  answers  and  hand  them  in 
for  credit  he  does  not  deserve.  If  he 
is  unfaithful  to  his  task,  no  teacher 
need  appraise  his  failure.  His  own 
work  is  his  accuser.  And  it  will 
shriek  out  at  him,  “Chiseler,  loafer, 
cheat”. 

In  the  class  room  we  are  taught 
mathematics,  only  theoretically.  But 
in  the  band  room  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  mathematics  correctly.  True 
values  of  notes  and  rests,  exact 
rhythms  and  correct  pitch  are  de¬ 
manded.  And  unless  these  be  exactly 
estimated  and  produced  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  the  work  of  the  organization  must 
stop,  and  a  new  beginning  must  be 
made.  Music  is  a  health  builder.  In 
order  to  play  an  instrument  properly 
one  must  learn  to  breathe  correctly. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  first  lessons  is 
control  of  the  breath.  And  this  de¬ 
mands  proper  use  of  the  lungs  and 
diaphragm.  In  consequence  more  lung 
space  is  developed,  more  corpuscles 
are  formed  resulting  in  a  healthier 
body. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  in¬ 
strumental  music  will  hold  its  own, 
dollar  for  dollar  spent,  with  any  other 
subject  on  the  course  of  study.  In  my 
classes  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years 
there  has  always  been  a  large  per¬ 
centage  who  have  earned  their  way, 
and  often  have  been  the  support  of 
the  family,  by  playing  and  giving  pri¬ 
vate  instruction.  This  morning  my 
son,  John,  17,  a  senior  in  West  Tech¬ 
nical  deposited  $26,  his  earnings  for 
the  past  month,  to  make  a  total  of 
nearly  $400  he  is  saving  for  college. 
John  has  a  class  of  pupils  on  cornet 
and  directs  his  own  dance  band.  He 
has  time,  however,  to  be  on  the 


“Honor  Roll’’  and  to  be  vice-president 
of  the  schooi  organization.  What  he 
is  able  to  do,  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  by  many  others. 

Many  of  my  pupiis  in  West  Tech- 
nicai  and  aiso  from  my  camp  are  now 
enjoying  college  courses  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  scholarships  secured  by  their 
musical  ability.  A  number  of  my  for¬ 
mer  pupils  are  now  in  symphony  or¬ 
chestras,  radio  and  dance  bands.  Re¬ 
cently  many  of  them  have  gone  on  to 
secure  certificates  to  teach  and  direct 
instrumental  work  in  the  public 
schools.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is, 
that  they  are  happy.  This  number 
will  be  a  constantly  increasing  one. 
Parents  everywhere  demand  the  best 
in  opportunities  for  their  children. 
And  most  parents  consider  music  one 
of  the  highest  of  attainments.  Small 
towns  and  big  towns  will  be  demand¬ 
ing  these  splendid  young  musicians 
as  instructors  for  their  children.  And, 
of  course,  we  have  but  skimmed  the 
surface.  A  great  deal  of  our  work  is 
still  wasted.  For  we  have,  as  yet,  no 
organization  of  musical  activities  be¬ 
yond  the  high  school.  Here  is  a  grand 
work  for  some  enterprising  organizer. 
And  it  will  come.  The  day  is  not 
far  in  the  future  when  every  com¬ 
munity  will  boast  of  various  small  mu¬ 
sical  groups  capable  of  playing  for  any 
and  all  occasions. 

Many  people  employ  music  as  a  part 
time  Job,  a  mortgage  lifter.  And  a 
still  greater  number  use  it  as  a 
hobby.  They  play  in  the  local  church 
or  lodge  band  or  orchestra  and  by  so 
doing  have  at  once  a  splendid  means 
of  broadening  their  acquaintanceship. 
And,  lastly,  we  have  the  largest  class 
of  all.  It  is  those  who  never  play 
after  leaving  high  school.  But  for 
them  music  means  much.  For  the 
study  of  it  has  given  them  an  appre¬ 
ciation  otherwise  unattainable.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  a  higher  nature  that 
hungers  and  thirsts  as  does  our  phy¬ 
sical  nature.  And  what  is  more  satis¬ 
fying  than  being  able  to  intelligently 
understand  the  masterpieces  of  music, 
even  when  performed  by  others! 

A  long  time  ago,  a  fellow  over  in 
England  said  a  lot  of  things  in  a  way 
which  no  one  has  been  able  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  and  he  had  a  word  for 
music  which,  as  I  remember,  ran  like 
this: 

“The  man  that  hath  not  music  in 
himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  by  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  strategems  and 
spoils : 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  is  dull  as 
night 

And  his  soul  as  black  as  Erebus. 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted!” 


coopy  GUS«.t)ROPS  A  vettv  subtle  4+lNT/ 


600FV,  VOO'lt  NEVER  GET  FAR. 

vmith  that  old  antique _ you 

nebo  a  NEWRA  invtrumentJ 


iMeiry  Christmas?  And  How,~ 
if  you  get  a  new  P~A,  ^ 

M  once  a  year,  but  it 

will  be  Merry  Christmas  to  you  every  day  for  a  long,  long  time,  if  he  brings  you 
a  new  P-A  instrument.  Every  rehearsal  period  you'll  thrill  to  its  beautiful  tone, 
the  pitch  accuracy  with  which  you  can  play  difficult  music.  Every  practice  hour, 
you'll  see  new  strides  of  progress,  enjoy  its  smooth  action,  easy  playing.  Yet 
this  wonderful  P-A  Christmas  is  a  reasonable  wish,  because  P-A's  are  so  mod¬ 
erately  priced. 

Mo  Other  Instrument  Gives  So  Hiuth,  erf  so  Little  Cost 


In  fine  tone  quality,  P-A's  are  of  the  highest  artistic  standard,  equal  to  or  excel¬ 
ling  many  selling  at  top  prices.  "Slik-Valves"  on  P-A  comets  and  trumpets  will 
not  corrode,  stick,  discolor;  "Slik-Slides”  on  P-A  trombones  will  not  pit  nor  cor¬ 
rode.  Fast,  smooth  action;  smart  styling,  beautiful  finishes,  handsome  cases.  No 
other  instrument  offers  so  much,  at  so  little  cost.  See  your  local  music  dealer  or 
write  for  the  new  P-A  circular  that  fully  illustrates  and  describes  the  very  instru¬ 
ment  you  should  have.  Write  today,  sure. 

SEND  FOR  A  postcard  raquostwill  bring  ovaluablo,  informative 
folder  catalog  of  Pon-Americon  bond  instruments. 

FREE  BOOK.  Send  for  it.  A  better  undentonding  of  the  importance 
of  o  good  instrument  to  your  musical  career  may  spare  you  much  fruitleM 
work,  discouragement,  even  complete  failure.  Send  now  for  this  free  aid. 

Ran-Americaif 


1221  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


December,  1938 
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24  National  “Firsts''  Is  Grand  Junction's  Challenging  Record 
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Can  Anyone  Show  Better? 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  high 
school.  Region  10,  set  a  new  high  in 
the  number  of  First  divisions  earned 
in  the  1938  National  Regional  Contest 
Festivals,  with  24  Firsts  including 
band,  orchestra,  choral,  7  ensembles 
and  12  solos.  Beginning  with  the  top 
row  and  going  from  left  to  right  are: 
John  Bell,  bass;  the  band  of  75  mem¬ 
bers,  Division  1  in  concert,  marching 
and  sight  reading;  Mayme  Jeanne 
Fancher,  1937  and  1938  bassoon;  mixed 
chorus;  clarinet  quartet,  1937  and 
1938,  Everett  Parke,  Donald  Sencen- 
baugh,  Reed  Rarden,  Joseph  Lynch; 


Tlw  mmic  tiafF  which  lad  thata  thidanft  to 
tuccau  ara,  from  laft:  front  row,  C.  J.  Staan, 
woodwind;  Gilbart  Irox,  ttrinqt;  William  H. 
Gould,  diractor  of  music;  Lawranca  Sardoni, 
strings;  back  row,  Harold  Laycock,  strings; 

Bertram  N.  Haigh,  ^au. 


string  quartet,  1937  and  1938;  string 
sextet,  1937  and  1938;  Beth  Branning, 
oboe;  Harold  Olinger,  1937  and  1938, 
bass  saxophone;  woodwind  quintet, 
Jeanne  Fancher,  Betty  Sevy,  Wilbur 
Fullen,  Julian  Simpson,  Beulah  Lee 
Stringfleld;  the  orchestra  of  65  mem¬ 
bers.  1937  and  1938;  Beulah  Lee 
Stringfleld,  flute;  Adeline  Van  Gundy 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Bush,  cello;  wood¬ 
wind  trio,  Julian  Simpson,  Lloyd 
Charles,  Allen  Porter;  Joseph  Lynch, 
1937  and  1938,  clarinet;  Gerald  Glffen, 
sousaphone;  Margaret  Bush,  piccolo; 
Korene  Harris,  string  bass;  Rita 
Walker,  violin;  saxophone  quintet; 
brass  sextet. 
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PLANS  COMPLETE  FOR  GIANT 

10  NATIONAL  MUSIC  CUNK 

Colossal  Event  Opons  January  5th.  Includes  Band,  Orchestra, 
Vocal.  Record  Roglstratlon  Expoctod 


Tiny  Craoping  Lights  Thrill 
Big  Night-Bame  Crowd 

Taylorville,  III.  —  An  enthusiastic 
crowd  cheered  the  Taylorville  high 
school  band  when  it  performed  intri¬ 
cate  maneuvers  in  a  field  illuminated 
only  by  the  tiny  lamps  which  the  musi¬ 
cians  wore  on  their  caps.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  Taylorville  had  seen 
a  demonstration  such  as  this  on  the 
home  field  and  the  spectators  were 
thrilled.  O.  Q.  Wall,  director,  was 
very  pleased  with  the  community 
spirit  which  was  aroused,  and  the  fine 
performance  of  the  senior  drum  ma- 
for,  Carl  Davis. 

19  BANDS  IN 
“MARCHIESTA” 


Spectacle  Features 
1,000  in  Maneuvers 

and  Formations 

By  Gordon  Pulliam 
Oilmer,  Tex. — A  huge  crowd  which 
gathered  on  the  final  day  of  the  fourth 
annual  Eiast  Texas  Yamboree,  October 
27-28-29,  was  thrilled  at  the  marching 
performance  of  nineteen  colorful 
massed  bands  made  up  of  more  than 
1,000  gaily  attired  high  school  musi¬ 
cians.  This  event  was  the  “Marchi- 
esta",  the  first  performance  of  its  kind 
believed  ever  attempted  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Marchiesta  was  staged  sn  the 
local  athletic  field  under  the  direction 
of  Jack  H.  Mahan  of  Union  Grove,  and 
the  bands  gave  individual  marching 
and  formation  performances,  climaxed 
by  a  massed  design  executed  under  a 
single  drum  corps  control.  The  cli¬ 
max  was  the  execution  of  the  Yam¬ 
boree  emblem  in  which  all  bands 
participated,  marching  into  the  de¬ 
sign  of  “Fourth  Annual  East  Texas 
Yamboree",  centered  with  the  outline 
of  a  huge  yam. 

“March  Yam,”  composed  by  Col. 
Earl  D.  Irons  especially  for  the  Yam¬ 
boree,  was  featured  in  the  mass  con¬ 
cert. 

Dakota  School  Bandtmen 
Mutter  Into  Clinic  Band 

By  Kenneth  Siegling 
Aberdeen,  8.  D. — After  a  three-day  re¬ 
hearsal,  a  massed  band  made  up  of  stu¬ 
dent  musicians  from  the  states  of  North 
and  South  Dakota  gave  a  concert 
under  the  direction  of  Carleton  Stewart 
of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  Gerald  R, 
Pre.scott  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
This  concert  culminated  the  activities  of 
the  annual  band  clinic  which  Is  a  regular 
part  of  the  musical  program  of  these 
states. 


Champaign,  III.  —  Plans  and  the 
program  are  complete  for  the  most 
comprehensive  National  school  band, 
orchestra  and  vocal  clinic  ever  to  be 
held,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  open¬ 
ing  Thursday,  January  5,  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  Saturday. 

A.  R.  McAllister,  president  of  the 
National  school  band  association; 


Catholic  Music  Educators 
Reorganize,  Include  Voice 


Chicago,  III. — The  Catholic  Music 
Educators  Association  has  recently 
been  organized  to  replace  the  Catholic 
Archdiocesan  Band  and  Orchestra  As¬ 
sociation.  Sister  Mary  Eistelle,  O.S.B., 
was  appointed  chairman  and  an¬ 
nounced  a  vocal  clinic  to  be  one  of  the 
major  points  in  the  year’s  activities. 

Band  Entertains  N,  Y, 

School  Superintendents 

By  Earl  King 

Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. — At  the  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  district  superin¬ 
tendents  association  conference  which 
was  held  at  Schenectady,  the  Bolton 
central  school  band  gave  a  fine  con¬ 
cert.  The  band  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  convention  delegates. 
Members  of  the  organization  enjoyed 
the  140  mile  trip  thoroughly  and  are 
anticipating  others  in  the  future. 

The  band  was  organized  in  1935  by 
Paul  W.  Herrington,  and,  since  then, 
it  has  more  than  doubled  in  size  un¬ 
der  his  direction.  This  g;roup  supplies 
music  at  games,  plays  and  concerts 
and  in  general  is  one  of  the  more  ac¬ 
tive  organizations  in  that  vicinity. 

j  Texans  Win  $75  Purse 

Pick  New  Band  Officers 


By  Mary  Louise  Curry 

Santa  Anna,  Tex. — The  Santa  Anna 
Ranger  band  is  |75  richer  since  it  at¬ 
tended  the  marching  contest  at  Abi¬ 
lene,  Texas,  and  won  the  first  prize 
purse  of  $75.  Drum  majors  for  the 
band  are  Dorothy  Ross,  and  Wanda 
Sanders. 

The  band  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  1938-’39  school  year:  Jo 
Mae  Payne,  president;  Myron  Hays, 
vice-president;  Elsie  Haynes,  secre¬ 
tary;  Gale  Collier,  treasurer;  Tom 
Hays,  librarian;  Mary  Field  Mathews, 
assistant  librarian;  Mary  Louise 
Curry,  reporter.  R.  W.  Willis  directs 
this  group. 


Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  President  of  the 
National  school  orchestra  association, 
and  Miss  Mabelle  Glenn,  President  of 
the  vocal  division,  working  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  Director 
of  Bands  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  host  to  the  clinic,  have  evolved  a 
program  that  is  literally  the  concen¬ 
trated  essence  of  music  pedagogy.  In 
addition  to  the  famous  university  band, 
there  will  be  two  national  student 
clinic  bands,  organized  under  the 
chairmanship  of  G.  W.  Patrick  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  for  clinic  work. 
Every  number  on  the  contest  list  will 
be  played  at  least  once  by  one  of  these 
bands. 

Captain  Charles  O’Neill  of  State 
Normal  school,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  will 
conduct  a  band  adjudication  school; 
Harold  Bachman  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  will  expose  the  mysteries  of 
sight-reading  judgment  and  R.  F. 
Dvorak  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  will  take  you  through  the  paces 
of  correct  marching  technique. 

There  will  be  a  clinic  orchestra  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Fred  Bigelow  of 
Urbana.  This  is  a  new  feature  as  well 
as  is  the  vocal  clinic  which,  however, 
will  be  confined  to  a  lecture  course  by 
outstanding  teachers  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Miss  Glenn. 

This  touches  merely  the  highlights 
of  the  great  national  clinic  that  will 
take  place  as  a  prelude  to  the  new 
school  term.  Reservations  are  pouring 
in  to  the  Inman  Hotel,  Champaign, 
Illinois,  official  headquarters,  and  di¬ 
rectors  are  advised  to  wire  their  res¬ 
ervations  at  once. 


Harrison  Band  Honors 
Barabcuh  with  Flag  Gift 


By  Al  Federman 

Chicago,  III. — ^Under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  band  parents  association,  the 
Harrison  high  school  band  gave  its 
eleventh  annual  fall  concert  on  De¬ 
cember  9.  This  was  the  first  public 
appearance  of  the  band  on  the  con¬ 
cert  stage  since  the  national  contest 
which  was  held  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
last  Mav,  where  the  Harrison  band 
was  awarded  First  Division,  with 
“highly  superior”  rating.  The  band 
also  boasts  the  highest  rating  ever 
given  to  any  band  in  Chicago  at  a  band 
contest,  that  of  “superior  with  dis¬ 
tinction”  which  the  band  won  at  the 
Chicago  1938  annual  band  contest.  The 
director.  Captain  John  H.  Barabash, 
was  honored  by  the  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dent  body  by  the  presentation  of  a 
beautiful  silk  American  flag. 
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Bcmd  Begun  with  6  Now 

Hat  75,  and  Wealth 


Cantor  Auditions  Chicago  High  School  Warhior 


Bpringville,  la. — In  the  Springville 
consolidated  high  school  which  has  an 
enrollment  of  117  students,  is  a  band 
of  75.  It  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
Class  C  bands  in  the  entire  state  of 
Iowa,  having  a  total  equipment  of  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms  and  iibrary  val¬ 
ued  at  |3,106 — all  paid  for,  and  $300 
in  the  treasury.  The  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  band  boosters  association 
are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  band 
and  have  helped  greatly  in  making  the 
band  what  it  is  today.  Organized  by 
Roy  T.  Schwab  in  1931  with  only  six 
musicians,  the  band  has  grown  to  its 
present  number,  as  well  as  becoming 
a  fine  group  of  players. 


Nothing  But  the  Beet 


By  Jacqueline  Hand 
LaSalle-Peru,  III.  — A.  “100%  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN”  band  Is  a  group  which  hails 
from  the  La  Salle-Peru  township  htgn 
school.  The  band  is  housed  in  one  of  the 
flnest  quarters  in  the  entire  state,  for  the 
new  million  dollar  high  school  building 
is  fitted  with  the  best  accommodations 
that  an  Instrumental  department  may 
have.  Then  too,  there  is  an  ultra-modem 
stadium  in  which  the  band  displays  its 
marching  ability  before  enthusiastic  spec¬ 
tators. 


Arizonans  Rived  Bande 


$3,000  Suits  Eclipse  Team 
Kearney,  Nebr. — Kearney’s  band  is  all 
dressed  up  in  13,000  worth  ot  new  unl- 


By  Margaret  Schade 
Clifton,  Ariz. — “Something  old,  some¬ 
thing  new.  .  New  is  right!  Six 
snare  drums,  ten  uniforms,  and  a 
complete  set  of  ten  marches!  Joseph 
Wells,  director  of  the  Clifton  high 
school  Trojan  band,  says  that  with 
this  “new”  set-up,  his  band  will  go 
places  this  year.  And  competition 
arises — seven  miles  way — Morenci-of- 
the-many-hills,  under  the  direction  of 
J.  C.  Fritz,  has  added  new  interest  to 
its  school  in  forming  a  band.  But  with 
two  years’  start,  the  Trojans  hope  to 
keep  in  the  lead. 

Band  of  Seventy  Makes 
Big  Hit  at  County  Fair 

Olendora,  Calif. — Citrus  Union  high 
school  and  Junior  college,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  among  the  orange  groves  in  the 
foothills  near  Los  Angeles,  has  a  fine 
band  and  orchestra  that  is  prominent 
in  both  school  and  community  affairs. 
This  year  the  band  numbers  seventy 


Radio's  song  comodUn  lisions  to 

Chicago,  III.  —  Gloriana  Sandquist, 
4411  N.  Spaulding  ave.,  Chicago,  a 
Junior  at  the  Roosevelt  High  School, 
made  news  for  her  school  paper  when 
she  won  an  auditiem  with  Eddie  Can¬ 
tor.  Gloriana  recently  wrote  to  Can¬ 
tor,  detailing  her  training  and  study 
and  revealing  her  ambition  for  a 
career  as  a  singer. 

So  impressed  was  the  comedian 
with  the  sincerity  of  her  letter  that 
he  arranged  to  give  her  an  audition 
when  he  paused  briefly  in  Chicago  en- 
route  from  Hollywood  to  New  York  to 
appear  on  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial 
dedication  broadcast.  His  train  was 
four  hours  late  reaching  Chicago,  and 
he  had  consequently  missed  the  only 


budding  high  school  vocal  talont. 

train  to  New  York  which  would  get 
him  there  in  time  for  the  dedicatory 
program.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
make  it — by  chartering  a  special  train. 
And  that’s  exactly  what  Cantor  did. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  despite 
all  the  furore,  he  hadn’t  forgotten  his 
promise  to  audition  the  little  Chicago 
high  school  girl.  While  flnal  arrange¬ 
ments  for  departure  of  the  special 
train  were  being  made.  Cantor  audi¬ 
tioned  Gloriana  in  the  club  car. 
There’s  a  possibility  that  the  young 
singer  may  appear  on  Cantor’s  radio 
program  as  a  result  of  the  audition. 

“But  no  matter  how  it  comes  out,’’ 
says  Gloriana,  “I  certainly  had  a 
thrill!” 


players  and  during  the  flrst  week  of 
school,  played  a  program  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fair  at  Pomona.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Potter,  who  has  taught  here 
for  a  number  of  years,  is  the  director. 


West  Point  Dress,  Smart 
Twirlers  Hdp  Win  Cup 


PouUbo,  Wagh. — North  Kitsap’s  fully 
uniformed  marching  band  walked  off 
with  flrst  place  honors  and  a  flne  sil¬ 
ver  trophy  last  Armistice  Day  in  the 
annual  parade  held  at  Poulsbo.  The 
band  under  the  capable  leadership  of 
J.  F.  Sherman  has  been  recently  com¬ 
pletely  uniformed  with  a  modifled 
West  Point  type  dress  uniform.  When 
on  parade  the  band  is  preceded  by 
three  twirlers  and  a  classy  drum 
major  who  perform  in  expert  style. 


The  Citrus  Union  High  School  orchostra  at  Azusa-Glandora,  California,  is  undar  tha 
direction  of  William  H.  PoHar. 


forms.  On  the  football  field  they  attract 
as  much  attention  as  the  team. 
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Paragraphs  About  Some 
FoU»  You  Know 


Thcy'r*  All  Regional  FirtH 


The  Eavesdropper 


Mmrx  Partec  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  divides 
her  successes  between  her  marimba 
and  her  voice,  for  she  Is  very  active  in 
both  vocal  and  Instrumental  work  In 
her  school. ..  .Vene  SelUa  of  Everett, 
Wash.,  also  alternates  between  two 
favorites,  both  of  them  prlse-wlnners, 
his  violin  and  viola ....  “Castles  In  the 
Air”  was  the  winning  selection  played 
by  Hlaor  Morgaa  of  Greenwood,  Miss., 
on  his  slide  trombone. ..  .A  young 
harpist  from  Region  4,  lioaa  Abb  Stod¬ 
dard  of  Shortsvllle,  N.  T.,  plans  an  ex¬ 
tensive  career  in  music. ..  .Lienoir, 
N.  C.’s  Carroll  Harrlsoa  Is  a  First 
Divisloner  on  the  bass  tuba....  Top 
honors  at  the  regional  festival  was  no 
new  thrill  for  Hortense  Crossett  of 
Seminole,  Okla.,  for  she  has  an  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  “wins”  on  the  piano  to  her 
credit. ..  .Peter  MoatvlUe  of  Hobart, 
Ind.,  has  reached  the  peak  in  reglonals 
on  his  snare  drum  for  two  consecu¬ 
tive  years. .. .Hiss  Jenalags  McLean  of 
Caldwell,  Tex.,  is  also  a  consistent 
winner  on  her  cornet. ..  .For  six  years, 
Victor  Mahan  of  Butler,  Mo.,  has  held 
first  chair  clarinet  In  the  high  school 
band  and  orchestra. ..  .Not  only  does 
James  Jacobsen  of  Montrose,  Colo.,  play 
bass  horn  well,  but  he  also  sings  bass 
in  vocal  ensembles. ..  .Dnane  C.  Schnis 
of  Wlsner,  Nebr.,  won  two  amateur 
contests  on  his  saxophone. ..  .Gerald  8. 
Rehm  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Is 
only  eleven  years  old  and  already  has 
two  regional  First  Divisions  chalked 
up  on  his  trumpet. ..  .Xylophonist  Ed¬ 
win  Thralkili  of  Carbondale,  Illinois, 
has  been  the  drum  major  for  the  band 
for  four  years. ..  .Bill  Folk  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  has  First  Division  on  cor¬ 
net  and  piano  to  his  credit. ..  .One  of 
Region  6's  First  Divlsloners  on  clari¬ 
net  is  Bramley  Calvert  of  Qladewater, 
Tex. ..  .Another  double  winner,  one  on 
the  baritone  saxophone  and  the  other 
in  drum  majoring,  is  Gcae  Stoat  of 

Clifton,  Colo _ Ward  Chase.  First  Di- 

visioner  on  the  fiute  for  the  last  two 
years,  is  student  conductor  of  the 
Washington,  Georgia,  high  school  band 
....Barea  Araa  Of  Childress,  Tex., 
plays  the  sousaphone  and  hopes  to 
continue  his  musical  studies. ..  .Carbon 
County  high  school’s  piccolo  player, 
Stanley  LltUacttl,  has  made  a  fine 
showing  for  himself  and  for  his  school 
in  Price,  Utah. . .  .LaVerae  Cummins  of 
Elvansvllle,  Ind.,  was  awarded  first  on 
the  flttegel  horn  and  third  in  student 
directing  at  the  festival  held  in 
Region  S.... Twice  a  winner,  Cyras  N. 
Cram  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  "tooted” 
his  way  to  Europe,  playing  for  his  pas¬ 
sage....  John  McManas  was  chosen  for 
first  chair  clarinet  in  the  All-Northwest 
band. ..  .Champion  Charles  Wadsworth 
of  McComb,  Miss.,  assisted  as  teacher 
of  drums  in  the  school  bands. 


AU-Clty  Girl  Cornetist 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — In  Region  9,  is  a 
young  cornetist.  Miss  Vemell  Wells,  who 
has  been  a  music  student  since  she  was 
nine  years  old.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
All-City  Intermediate  orchestra  and  band, 
the  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music 
orchestra  and  an  all-glrl  orchestra.  She 
is  a  Second  divisloner  in  the  reglonaL 


Makes  Good  on  Clarinet 

Abilene,  Kan. — Bob  Keast  is  a  senior 
in  high  school  at  Abilene  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  band 
under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Eku'l  R. 
Ray.  He  began 
his  musical  stud¬ 
ies  on  the  piano 
while  yet  a  young 
boy.  In  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade  he 
took  up  Bb  clari¬ 
net,  but  after  a 
year  or  so  he 
switched  to  the 
bass  clarinet.  He 
played  in  the 
state  contest  in 
1937  making  the 
First  division  and 
went  into  the 
regional  where  he  also  placed  in  the 
First  division,  playing  Offenbach’s  “1* 
Musette”.  In  1938  he  went  to  the 
regional  again  and  placed  in  the  Second 
Division  on  Bennett’s  number  “Deep- 
wood”.  Last  winter  he  was  chosen  for 
first  chair  in  the  all-state  band  at  Em¬ 
poria. 


Sebring’s  Honor  Society  Reorganises 

Bj/  Warren  Titua 

Sebrlng,  Fla. — The  Sebring  Chapter  of 
the  National  Band  and  Orchestra  Honor 
Society  has  reorganised  and  begun  its 
work  for  the  present  school  year. 

’The  local  chapter,  which  was  begun  late 
last  spring,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal 
in  musical  and  school  activities,  and  is 
one  of  which  the  high  school  is  Justly 
proud. 

Members  of  the  society  are :  Walter 
Clements,  president ;  Jeanette  Hancock, 
vice-president ;  Warren  Titus,  secy.-treaa  ; 
Clair  Farr,  Marjorie  Arkell,  Martlfa  Dur- 
rance,  Ruth  Durrance,  Martha  Twltty, 
Ralph  Clements,  Mark  Robinson,  Art 
Lewis,  Gene  Sebring,  Clarence  Campbell, 
Charles  Whitehurst,  Arch  Updike,  Jack 
Ingle,  Howard  Weems,  Joe  Mitchell,  and 
Leon  Kahn. 


Career  in  Music,  Aim  of  Ambitioas 
Clarinetist 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Harry  E.  Conk¬ 
lin,  Jr.,  who  is  a  senior  at  the  high  school 
here,  has  studied 
clarinet  for  a 
number  of  years. 

As  a  student  in 
junior  high,  he 
was  a  member  of 
the  band ;  going 
into  high  school, 
he  continued  his 
musical  activities 
under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Oakley 
Pittman.  In  the 
spring  of  1937, 

Harry  entered  his 
first  contest 
where  he  was 
awarded  top 
honors  at  the  dls-  Marry  c.  Conklin  Jr, 
trict  and  the  state  festivals.  In  regional 
competition  he  finished  up  in  the  Second 
division.  To  broaden  his  knowledge  of 
instruments,  Harry  plans  to  study  other 
reeds  and  brasses  as  well,  when  he  fin¬ 
ishes  his  secondary  education  courses. 


Two-Band  Weir 

Maaon  City,  la. — Jack  Weir,  1938  First 
divisloner  on  the  French  horn,  is  attend¬ 
ing  Iowa  State  College  where  he  has 
made  the  band  and  the  advanced  march¬ 
ing  band  as  welL 


Specializing  in  Bass 

Pocahontaa,  lU. — ^When  the  brass  player 
gave  up  nls  horn  in  the  Junior  high  band. 
Gordon  Jenner, 
who  was  then 
playing  first 
chair  comet,  re¬ 
quested  that  he 
be  allowed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  ’This 
request  was 
granted  and  Gor¬ 
don  was  on  his 
way  to  become  a 
regional  winner. 

Until  he  was  a 
freshman  in  high 
school,  he  did 
much  solo  work, 
but  on  entering 
high  school,  he  e.  j  i 

concentrated  on  ©ordon  Jenner 

festivala  In  1936  he  finished  in  First  di¬ 
vision  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  fourth 
in  the  regional  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In 
1937  he  realized  his  ambition  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  First  division  at  the  national 
festival.  Now,  Gordon  hopes  to  study 
string  bass  and  eventually  become  a 
member  of  a  symphony  orchestra. 


Wants  Two  More  Firsts 

Wianer,  Nebr. — One  of  the  First  dl- 
visioners  on  the  trombone  in  Region  9  is 
Joy  La  Noue.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  and 
continuing  her 
lessons  from  her 
director  H.  J. 

Eickhoff,  she  has 
made  a  steady 
climb  to  the  top 
honor  which  is 
granted  a  high 
school  musician. 

Joy  was  one  of 
the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band 
which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Wls¬ 
ner  in  1936  and 
has  belonged  to 
it  ever  since.  As  Joy  La  Noue 
the  band  improved,  so  did  Joy  until  last 
spring  both  were  graded  “superior”  in 
the  district  festival  held  in  Wayne.  Later 
in  the  spring  at  the  regional  which  was 
at  Omaha,  Joy  finished  one  division  ahead 
of  her  band,  placing  in  the  First  division 
and  the  band  in  Second  division.  Joy  is 
a  Junior  this  year  and  has  two  more 
chances  to  duplicate  her  record. 


Realizes  Ambition  to  Twirl 
Oulfport,  Miaa. — ^When  he  was  a  small 
boy  in  grade  school.  Max  Gilmer  would 
watch  the  high  school  drum  majors  and 
dream  of  the  day  when  he,  too,  could  be 
out  on  the  field  twirling  in  front  of  the 
band.  This  dream  he  realised  when  he 
became  a  freshman  for  he  was  picked  as 
one  of  the  twlrlers  for  the  band.  After 
many  months  of  practice  he  entered  the 
state  contest  and  then  went  to  the  na- 


Bob  Keast 
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tional  festival  where  he  ranked  in  the  soonist,  she  also  plays  snare  drum  in  the 
Second  division.  Now  he  is  practicing  drum  and  bugle  corps  and  saxophone  in 
diligently  to  raise  that  Second  division  to  the  band.  She  will  follow  music  as  a 
a  First  to  have  a  perfect  record.  course  of  study  after  graduation. 


ExpecU  to  Make  First 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Robert  Theodore  Mc- 
LAUghiin  is  an  up-and-coming  cometist 
for  even  though  he  is  only  a  sophomore 
this  year,  he  has  placed  in  the  Second 
division  of  the  regional  festivals  for  the 
last  two  years. 

National  First,  His  Aim 

Olean,  N.  Y. — Thlr teen-year-old  Robert 
Lundy  is  a  freshman  in  Olean  high  school 
and  plays  solo 

-  trumpet  in  the 

high  school  band. 
Last  spring  he  en¬ 
tered  the  state 
contest  at  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.  where 
he  ranked  in  the 
First  division, 
which,  entitled 
him  to  become  a 
contestant  in  the 
regional  festival 
held  in  Albany. 
At  this  last  meet, 
he  was  awarded 
Third  division. 
Robert  has  been 

Robert  Lundy  studying  the 

trumpet  for  the  last  three  years  and 

plans  to  continue  to  work  until  he  cops 

top  honors  in  a  national  festival. 

Efer  First,  One  of  the  Few 

Helper,  Utah. — For  two  years  running, 
Angelo  Venturelli  has  been  a  First  di- 
visioner  on  his  Bb 
clarinet.  Begin¬ 
ning  study  on 
this  instrument 
at  the  age  of 
nine,  Angelo 
worked  faithfully 
until  he  entered 
his  first  festival 
and  from  then  on 
he  has  received 
high  rankinga 
Two  years  ago  he 
was  Judged  highly 
superior  in  his 
performance  in 
Region  5.  And 

again  the  follow-  Angelo  V.ntur.lli 
ing  year  he  won  ’ 

top  honors  at  the  regional  festival,  with 
another  highly  superior. 

Notwithstanding  of  this  excellent  work. 
Angelo  does  not  Intend  to  follow  a  career 
in  music  although  he  plans  to  keep  up 
study  as  a  side  interest.  Angelo  is  a 
sophomore  this  year. 

Florida’s  Toonrest 

Fort  Pierce,  Fla. — ^When  Elarl  Franklin 
Lish  entered  the  national  festival  where 
he  won  a  place  in  the  Second  Division  on 
his  Bb  clarinet  he  was  the  youngest  solo¬ 
ist  from  the  state  of  Florida.  With  such 
an  early  start,  Elarl  ought  to  go  to  town 
when  he  gets  in  high  school. 

Collectiiiff  Contest  Medals 

Exceleior  Bpringt,  Mo. — Fbr  two  straight 
years,  Ellen  Anderson,  has  attained  the 
highest  rank  offered  in  a  regional  con¬ 
test — First  Division.  She  is  a  senior  this 
year  and  has  one  more  chance  to  add 
another  top  rank  medal  to  her  fine  col¬ 
lection.  Although  she  is  a  champion  bas- 


Completely  Sold  on  Mnslc 

Everett,  Wash. — Betty  Jean  Jory  began 
her  musical  studies  on  the  piano  but  after 
several  years, 
switched  to  cello 
on  which  she  is  a 
superior  ranking 
musician  in  Re¬ 
gion  1.  During 
her  second  year 
in  high  school,  she 
took  second  chair 
but  later  held  the 
first  chair  perma¬ 
nently.  For  the 
past  two  years, 

Betty  played  cello 
in  the  first  string 
quartet  which  was 
also  given  top 
honors  at  the  re-  «...  , 

gional.  She  has  .  Jssn  Jory 

had  no  vocal  training  but  she  has  sung 
in  school  groups  and  for  a  year  has  been 
contralto  soloist  with  a  church  choir.  Al¬ 
though  her  plans  are  not  yet  definite,  she 
thinks  she  would  like  to  take  up  public 
school  music.  If  she  changes  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  music  will  always  be  her  top¬ 
rating  hobby. 

Seventti  Tear  in  Hiffh  School  Band 

Lenoir,  N.  C. — Boston  M.  Lackey,  Jr. 
has  been  a  student  of  music  since  he  was 
eight  years  old.  Now  a  senior  in  high 
school  he  has  mastered  the  fiute  and  the 
piccolo,  and  this  is  his  seventh  year  in 
the  high  school  band.  After  winning  the 
highest  rank  in  Region  8  in  1987,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  All-state  Music  Camp  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  six 
weeks.  When  he  graduates,  he  plans  to 
continue  his  music  for  recreational  pur¬ 
poses  only. 

Northwest  Washington 

Music  Directors  Meet 

Renton,  Wath. — The  Northwest 
Washington  Music  Directors’  Associa¬ 
tion  met  November  19  and  elected  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  coming  year.  They  are: 
president,  Ralph  R.  James,  Renton; 
secretary-treasurer,  Rodney  Berg,  Sno¬ 
homish.  Members  of  the  executive 
committee  are  Raymond  Howell,  Ever¬ 
ett,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Goheen  of 
Lincoln  high  school,  Tacoma,  from 
Class  A;  W.  H.  Osborn  of  Edmonds 
and  Jane  Wilson  of  Snohomish  from 
Class  B,  and  Kenard  Sexton  of  Eaton- 
ville  and  C.  Blaine  Ellefson  of  Issa- 
quah  from  Class  G. 

According  to  the  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  either  the  superintendent  or  the 
principal  of  each  of  the  schools  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  officers  of  the  executive 
committee  automatically  becomes  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee. 
Whether  the  superintendent  or  the 
principal  shall  serve  on  this  commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  determined  locally  in 
each  case. 

The  date  of  the  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  solo  contest  will  be  March  4, 
1939;  the  place  for  the  contest  has  not 
yet  been  arranged.  The  Northwest 
Washington  Music  Meet  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Washington  April 
14  and  16,  1939. 


Joliet  Band  Rates  Rev  Hiitli 
ie  First  Fall  Pop.  Concert 

JoMet,  Illinois:  Before  a  coaet-to-coaat 
audience  in  the  high  achool  auditorium 
November  18th,  A.  R.  McAllister,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  School  Band  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presented  his  26th  annual  fail 
popular  concert  with  America's  cham¬ 
pionship  Joliet  Township  high  school 
band. 

The  performance  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  best  ever  given  by 
the  band,  notwithstanding  its  early  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  achool  year.  The  pro¬ 
gram  swung  the  full  breadth  of  band 
literature  from  Alfred  Roberts*  hu¬ 
moresque,  “The  Grass  Is  Just  as  Green" 
with  plenty  of  clowning  to  amuse  the  au¬ 
dience  to  “Prelude  to  Lohengrin”  played 
as  well  as  any  band  could  play  it  For¬ 
rest  McAllister  took  the  podium  for  a 
fiawless  performance  of  Gershwin's 
“Rhapsody  In  Blue".  According  to  the 
applause  meter,  “Moods  for  Modems’’, 
first  performance  of  a  new  David  Bennett 
number,  was  the  hit  of  the  evening.  A 
comet  trio  “Triolet”,  by  Ijeonard,  featured 
Robert  Hamilton,  Ray  Makeever  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Nelson.  Robert  Clark  xylophonist, 
soloed  “ Rttgamuffln" ,  by  Rixner. 

OuesU  at  the  concert,  in  addition  to  the 
balcony  full  of  school  and  university  band 
directors  from  the  Middle  West  and  com¬ 
posers  Harry  Alford  and  David  Bennett, 
whose  numbers  appeared  on  the  program, 
included  the  entire  executive  committee  of 
the  Music  Elducators  National  Conference, 
L  W.  Curtis,  Pres.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; 
Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Ist  Vice-Pres.,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich.;  L.  B.  PltU,  2nd  Vice-Pres., 
New  York  City;  Frank  C.  Biddle,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio ;  George  H.  Gartlan,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  R.  W.  Grant,  SUte  College,  Pa.; 
Haydn  M.  Morgan,  Newtonville,  Mass. ; 
Elxecutive  Secretary,  C.  V.  Buttelman  and 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Vanett 
Lawler. 

Camp  Reports  Wide  Coverage 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Captain  Charles  F. 
Harrison,  director  of  bands  in  Memphis, 
reports  that  seventeen  states  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  mid-south  band  camp  by 
the  students  and  eleven  states  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  faculty. 

Scholarship  Oboist  at  Williams 

CoatesvUle,  Pa. — Charles  Major  Morris 
has  studied  oboe  for  two  years  under  the 
guidance  of  John 
Minsker.  For  the 
last  two  sum¬ 
mers,  he  has  at¬ 
tended  the  Wil¬ 
liams  Summer 
Music  Camp  at 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
where  he  took 
part  in  all  band, 
orchestra  and 
small  ensemble 
actlvitiea  In  the 
orchestra  he 
played  first  oboe 
and  in  the  band 
he  was  second 
oboist  both  ye&rs. 

He  attended  the  Charles  J.  Morris 
camp  on  partial  scholarships.  He  has 
taken  psu-t  in  many  high  school  music 
festivals  and  this  last  spring  wm  placed 
in  the  First  division  in  the  contest  held 
in  Region  4. 
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WASECA  BUILDS 
NEW  BAND  HOME 


Director-Architect  Draws 
Plans 


By  Cynetta  Papke 

Waeeca,  Minn. — L.  L.  Loomer,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  high  school  band  and  also 
teacher  of  architectural  drawing:,  has 
drafted  the  plans  for  the  new  band 
rooms  which  will  occupy  one  floor  of 
a  new  addition  to  the  building.  This 
will  consist  of  a  large  rehearsal  hall, 
office  and  two  small  group  practice 
rooms.  All  rooms  will  be  equipped 
with  instrument,  music  and  uniform 
cabinets  together  with  a  humidifler  to 
maintain  even  humidity.  The  rooms 
are  sound-proofed,  acoustically  treated 
and  have  individual  ventilation  sys¬ 
tems.  Band  members  are  delighted 
that  the  band  will  have  a  permanent 
home  and  are  sure  that  this  will  be  a 
big  boost  to  the  organization. 


Big  Ma$$ed  Band  ThriUa 
Nebra$ka  Teachers  Meet 


By  Billy  Kelly 

McCook,  Nebr. — 135  musicians  rep¬ 
resenting  fourteen  high  school  bands 
in  the  vicinity  made  up  the  massed 
band  which  made  its  flrst  appearance 
at  the  teachers  convention  here  in  Mc¬ 
Cook.  After  a  day  of  rehearsal  and 
parading,  this  flne  group  gave  a  con¬ 
cert  in  the  evening,  which  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  received.  The  massed 
band  under  the  direction  of  Leo  Kelly 
of  McCook,  Martin  Hentsch  of  Benkel- 
man,  Eugene  Ellsworth  of  Curtis  and 
S.  W.  Altstadt  of  Holdrege,  was  such 
a  success  that  plans  are  b«ing  made 
to  have  it  as  an  annual  event  of  the 
convention.  , 


New  Uniforms  Lend  Color 
to  Formations,  Drills 


By  Eileen  Olson 

Coleraine,  Minn. — Despite  the  fact 
that  some  members  of  the  Greenway 
high  school  band  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  as  far  as  twenty-flve  miles  by 
bus,  for  the  school  district  includes  six 
other  range  towns,  A.  L.  Phillips,  who 
is  the  director,  has  developed  one  of 
the  flnest  maneuvering  bands  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  letter  movements,  this  band  does 
difficult  flgure  formations  on  the  new 
fleld  which  has  Just  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  band  donned  new  green 
and  white  uniforms  this  fall,  which 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  group 
in  action. 


Montana  All>  State  Okey 

BilUnga,  Mont. — Musicians  representing 
twenty-three  high  schools  In  Montana 
made  up  the  Montana  All-State  high 
school  orchestra  which  under  the  baton 
of  L,ouls  O.  Wersen  of  Tacoma  was  the 
most  successful  In  years.  Plans  are  al¬ 
ready  being  laid  for  next  year's  gath¬ 
ering. 


Dial  Dope 


MHmImw  •IMisk 

The  development  of  music  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  early  19th  century  is 
illustrated  in  this  series  presented  by  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester.  The  series  presents  on 
various  programs  the  Eastman  School 
Symphony  orchestra  conducted  by  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson  and  Paul  White ;  the 
Eastman  School  Opera  department, 
blmanuel  Balaban,  conductor;  the  East¬ 
man  School  Choir,  Dr.  Herman  Genhart, 
conductor,  the  flastman  School  Little 
Symphony  orchestra  and  other  vocal, 
string  and  wind  ensembles. 

Day  by  Day 

N.B.C.— C.B.S.— E.S.T. 

Sunday 

WALDEN  STRING  QUARTET.  10:30  to 
11 :00  a.  m..  Blue. 

MUSIC  AND  AMERICAN  YOUTH.  10:30 
to  11 :00  a.  m..  Red. 

RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL,  "Operas  in 
Miniature.”  Symphony  Orchestra  un¬ 
der  Emo  Rapee.  12  :00  to  1 :00  p.  m.. 
Blue. 

NETW  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC,  chamber 
music.  Kolisch  Quartet.  6  :00  to  7  :00 
p.  m..  Blue. 

LIBRARY  CONGRESS  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  CONCERTS.  Gordon  String 
Quartet.  10:00  to  10:30  p.  m..  Blue. 
Dec.  18,  only. 

Monday 

ROCHESTER  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA.  Mati¬ 
nee  concerts.  Guy  Fraser  Harrison, 
conductor.  3  :00  to  3  :45  p.  m..  Blue. 
CHICAGO  CITY  OPERA  COMPANY. 

Other  performances  to  be  announced. 
WESTMINSTER  CHOIR  COLLEGE. 
9:80  to  10:00  p.  m..  Blue. 

Tuesday 

MUSIC  MAKERS,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy.  Elementary  instruc¬ 
tion,  12:46  to  1:00  p.  m. ;  advanced, 
1 :00  to  1 :16  p.  m..  Red. 

ROCHEJSTER  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA. 
Education  Concerts.  Guy  Fraser  Har¬ 
rison,  conductor,  1 :30  to  2 :00  p.  m.. 
Blue,  Dec.  13-20. 

PIANO  RECITALS.  3:00  to  3:16  p.  m.. 
Blue. 

U.  S.  ARMY  BAND.  3:15  to  3:46  p.  m.. 
Blue. 

Wednesday 

MUSIC  IS  MY  HOBBY,  guest  arUsts, 
6:30  to  6:46  p.  m..  Red. 
INDIANAPOLIS  SYMPHONY  ORCHES¬ 
TRA,  EViblen  Sevltsky,  conductor.  3  :00 
to  4 :00  p.  m.,  C.  B.  S. 

Thursday 

LIGHT  OPERA  SELECTIONS.  Harold 
Sanford  Orchestra.  2 :30  to  3  :00  p.  m.. 
Blue. 

METROPOLITAN  OPE21A  GUILD.  Op- 
eralogue,  6 :00  to  6 :16  p.  m..  Red. 
ROCHESTER  PHILHARMONIC.  Guy 
Fraser  Harrison  conducting.  3 :16  to 
4 :00  p.  m..  Blue.  Dec.  15,  only. 
EASTMAN  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC.  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson,  conductor.  8 :30  to 
9:16  p.  m..  Blue.  Dec.  S  to  16. 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  CONCERTS.  Coolidge  Quartet 
I  4 :00  to  4  :S0  p.  m..  Blue.  Dec.  29,  only. 


Cleveland  High  Orchestra 
and  Solnists  Play  NBC 


Cleveland,  Ohio— Members  of  the 
string  section  of  the  Glenville  high 
school  orchestra  broadcasted  on  the 
American  Youth  Program  over  N.B.C. 
through  the  facilities  of  WTAM  on 
November  20.  The  string  orchestra 
played  the  flrst  two  movements  of  the 
Sonata,  No.  6  by  Handel,  and  the  last 
two  movements  of  the  Concerto 
Grosso,  by  Geminiani.  Soloists  and 
ensembles  from  other  Cleveland 
schools  performed. 

Saralee  Konigsberg,  pianist,  and  Mel¬ 
vin  Ritter,  violinist,  piayed  on  a  flf- 
teen-minute  program  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Education  Week  over  station 
WCLE.  Both  students  are  sophomores 
at  Glenville. 


Howard  Guest  at  Shamokin 


Shamokin,  Pa. — The  Shamokin  high 
school  band  of  seventy-six  members 
under  the  baton  of  George  Anderson 
will  present  its  annual  mid-winter  con¬ 
cert  on  February  2,  1939.  George  S. 
Howard  of  Mansfleld  State  Teachers 
college  will  be  the  guest  conductor. 

Long  Beach  Broadens  Its 

School  Music  Policy 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  —  The  George 
Washington  Junior  high  school  has  a 
Junior  stringed  orchestra  of  over  thirty 
members  which  meets  dally  and  sup¬ 
plies  the  senior  orchestra  with  needed 
players  of  stringed  Instruments.  An 
advanced  string  group  which  furnishes 
music  for  various  functions  through¬ 
out  the  city  is  found  in  the  string  en¬ 
semble  which  Includes  sixteen  of  the 
flnest  players  of  this  type  in  schocd. 

There  is  a  new  musical  group  on  the 
campus  and  that  is  a  band  of  seventy- 
flve  members,  starting  from  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  seventeen  last  year.  Plans 
are  going  rapidly  forward  for  a  march¬ 
ing  band. 

The  most  distinctive  honor  received 
by  the  instrumental  groups  during  the 
past  year  was  the  award  of  highly  su¬ 
perior  in  performance  to  the  senior  or¬ 
chestra  in  regional  competition. 


Friday 

N.  B.  C.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION  HOUR 
Dr.  Walter  Damrosch.  2  K>0  to  3 :00 
p.  m..  Blue. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  CONCERTS.  Budapest  Quar¬ 
tet  10:00  to  10:30  p.  m..  Blue,  Dec.  30, 
only. 

Saturday 

ElASTMAN  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS.  Mile¬ 
stones  In  Music.  11:30  to  12:00  noon. 
Red. 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1 :66  to  6  K)0  p.  m..  Red. 

N.  B.  C.  SYMPHONY  ORCHES'TRA  with 
Arturo  Toscanini  and  guest  conductora 
Samuel  Chotslnoff,  commentator.  10 :00 
to  11  'OA  p.  m..  Blue. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  CONCERTS.  6 :00  to  6 :30 
p.  m..  Blue.  Dec.  10,  Budapest  Quar¬ 
tet;  Dec.  17.  Gordon  String  Quartet. 
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The  S.  M.  TwhrUng  Feature  of  the  Month 


Variationt  on  the  Double  Reverse 

By  HAROLD  BORDEN 

Drum  Major  at  tha  University  of  Chicago 


How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton 

(COMPLETE  INSTBUCnONS) 


$122 


This  iasciiictting  and  hiUy  illustrated 
bock  is  written  from  tbs  beginners 
point  of  view,  starts  from  “scratch**, 
gives  the  complete,  fundamental 
routine.  Every  grip  and  movement 
is  illustrated  or  diagramed  with  a 
simple  -  to  •  understand  description. 
With  this  book  it  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  learn  and  master  the  fasdnot* 
ing  popular  art  of  Baton  Twilling  in 
a  few  hours  practice.  Sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.  $14)0. 

The  School  Musician 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 


Rural  School  Band  Clicks 


Inman,  Kan. — ^Although  Alvin  Reim- 
er’s  Inman  rural  high  school  band  is 
only  two  years  old,  it  has  two  impor¬ 
tant  honors  won  already.  First,  it  was 
awarded  highly  superior  rating  in  the 
mid-Kansas  league,  and  second,  it  was 
granted  first  place  in  the  state  festival 
in  Class  C. 

Sparklers  Sin  “Star  Dust" 
Realistic  Night  Sputter 

By  B.  Frieberg 

Evansville,  Ind,  —  Claude  Smith’s 
Bosse  band  has  given  football  fans 
no  end  of  entertainment  this  fall 
during  the  between-halves  period.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  perform¬ 
ances  was  the  formation  of  a  five-point 
star  on  a  darkened  field,  illuminated 
by  lighted  sparklers  attached  to  the 
hats  of  the  marchers  who  appr(H>ri- 
ately  played  “Stardust”. 

The  most  humorous  demonstration 
was  that  of  a  dumb  drum  major  act 
in  which  the  four  drum  majors 
marched  with  separate  sections  of  the 
band.  The  marchers  after  awhile  be¬ 
came  tired  following  their  respective 
leaders  and  so  refused  to  go  on.  All 
was  In  confusion  until  the  proper  sig¬ 
nals  were  given  and  the  audience  real¬ 
ised  that  it  was  all  in  fun. 


This  movement  Is  a  combination  of  | 
the  roll  over  the  right  hand,  one  time 
throw,  the  double  reverse  and  a  left 
hand  throw. 

Hold  the  baton  at  the  balance  horl- 
sontally  In  the  right  hand  with  palm 
down,  ball  to  the  right.  (Picture  L) 
I<et  the  baton  roll  over  the  back  of  the 
hand  and  resume  original  position. 
(Picture  I.)  Now  toss  the  baton  into 
the  air,  making  one  revolution  as  In 
a  time  throw.  Turn  the  baton  in  a 
clockwise  direction  and  move  the  arm 
out  and  slightly  back  until  the  palm 
of  the  hand  Is  up  and  the  ball  Is  to 
the  right.  (Picture  II.)  Now  drop  the 
Up  downward  and  at  the  back,  continue 
turning  the  wrist  until  the  ball  Is  at 
the  left.  Receive  with  the  left  hand 
palm  out  and  the  back  of  the  hand  to- 


On  behalf  of  our  band  and  orchestra 
members.  I  wish  to  extend  our  happy 
feelings  to  you  since  we  have  received 
the  wonderful  “Spinno”  baton. — Harold  N. 
Dodd,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Dickinson, 
North  Dakota. 

Football  Show  Features 

Girls  in  Colorful  Event 

Aurora,  III. — ^At  the  46th  annual 
East-West  football  classic  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  day,  the  bands  of  the  rival 
schools  Joined  in  one  of  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  marching  demonstrations  in 
the  history  of  the  schools.  Into  a 
large  outline  map  of  the  state  of  Uli- 
nois  (formed  by  the  E)ast  Hi  band) 
marched  girls  dressed  in  the  colors  of 
the  schools  of  the  conference  and  bear¬ 
ing  banners  of  those  schools,  who  took 
positions  on  the  "state”  similar  to  the 
geographical  location,  while  the  West 
Hi  band  fianked  the  “state”  on  the 
Wisconsin  border  and  formed  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  schools  as  the  girls  took 
their  places.  As  each  girl  entered, 
the  co-operating  bands  played  the 
alma  mater  of  each  school.  The  crowd 
gave  the  bands  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception. 


ward  the  body.  (Picture  III.)  Bring  the 
left  band  out  palm  down.  (Picture 
IV.)  Now  put  the  ball  out  palm  up. 
(Picture  V.)  Turn  the  ball  In  toward 
the  face  and  continue  rotation  until 
the  ball  la  at  the  left  and  the  palm  of 
the  band  la  down.  (Picture  VI.)  Now 
toaa  the  baton  out  of  the  left  hand, 
making  one  complete  revolution  In  the 
air.  Catch  the  baton  with  the  ball  to 
the  left  and  the  palm  up.  (Picture 
VII.)  Turn  the  left  hand  over  and 
paaa  around  the  back.  (Picture  VIII.) 
Receive  the  baton  with  the  right  hand 
palm  out  and  bring  to  the  front  In 
poaltlon  to  repeat  the  routine.  (Pic¬ 
ture  I.) 

If  this  movement  la  done  smoothly, 
with  no  stops  or  Jerks,  It  will  lend 
Itself  very  well  to  speed. 


Second  Only  to  Its  Weather 


Santa  Ana,  Calif. — ^The  band  at 
Santa  Ana  high  school  with  its  six 
skilled  and  attractive  drum  majorettes 
has  got  off  to  a  rousing  start.  During 
the  football  season  the  band  has  con¬ 
centrated  on  marching  at  games  and 
parades  although  concert  work  has 
not  been  neglected.  To  add  to  the 
spirit  of  the  members,  the  group  has 
been  provided  with  new  uniforms. 

Kenneth  Heiges,  instructor  of  in¬ 
strumental  music,  reports  that  66  high 
school  girls  tried  out  for  a  place  as 
drum  majorette  this  year.  Five  of  the 
Santa  Ana  girls  are  pictured  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  “Spinno”  batons  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 


Medals  Awarded 

Odebolt,  la. — ^At  the  annual  fall  concert 
of  the  Odebolt  high  school  band.  Director 
Dan  Jenaen  presented  the  winners  of  the 
1911  music  featlvals  with  the  medals 
which  they  had  earned. 


Harold  Borden  demonstrates  the  routine  of  the  double-reverse. 


California’s  Drum  Majorettes 
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Your  Grandpuppy  Laughed 
at  These  Many 
Years  Ago 


Bet:  "How’ll  I  cook  these  sausages?” 

Dot:  “Fry  them  like  fish.” 

Bet  (after  10  minutes’  work)  :  "Gee, 
there’s  not  much  left  after  you  clean  them 
out  !’• 

— The  Polaris. 

"Please  be  careful  of  the  floors,"  said 
the  maid  to  the  plumber,  "they  have  Just 
been  polished." 

"No  danger  of  my  siipping  on  them,” 
said  the  piumber.  "I’ve  got  spikes  in  my 
shoea" 

MUSIC  MAESTRO,  PLEASE 

Patches  heard  that  the  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  most  in  the  physiology  class  is 
not  the  radio  but  an  organ. 

A  girl  shows  her  raisin  when  she  makes 
a  date  with  a  prune  for  whom  she  doesn’t 
care  a  fig.  She  may  be  a  peach,  but  they 
make  a  funny  pear.  She  may  be  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  but  eOie  hands  him  a 
lemon,  although  she  may  have  a  cherry 
disposition.  It  is  plumb  wrong — if  her 
name  be  Anna,  he  ought  to  ban  Anna. 
By  this  time  he  would  realise  that  his 
efforts  have  been  fruitless. 

— Exchange. 

Coach:  All  right,  everybody,  back  on 
your  shoulders  and  bicycle. 

Coach,  a  few  minutes  later :  Well, 
whatsa  matter  with  you? 

Frosh :  I’m  o.k.,  coach,  I’m  coasting. 

If  all  the  people  who  sleep  in  classes 
were  laid  end  to  end,  they  would  be  a  lot 
more  comfortable. 

"Is  this  the  weather  bureau?” 

"Yes.” 

"How  about  a  shower  tonight?” 

"It’s  all  right  with  me;  take  it  if  you 
need  It" 

-  f 

Mrs.  Jones  was  taken  by  a  friend  to 
her  first  symphony  concert.  She  sat  very 
silent  during  the  first  item  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  at  the  end  she  whispered  to  her 
comiMuiion : 

”^^at’s  that  book  the  conductor  keeps 
looking  at?" 

"Oh,  that’s  the  score  of  the  overture,” 
replied  her  friend. 

’’Reallyr’  she  cried:  "Who’s  winning?” 

"How  do  you  expect  to  make  a  living?” 

"By  writing." 

"Writing  whatr 

"Writing  home." 

SWING  SLANG 

Alligator — Swing  fan. 

Cat — Musician  in  a  swing  band. 

Barrelhouse— Free  and  easy. 

Boogie-woogie — Heavy  bass  harmony. 

Doghouse — Bass  fiddle. 

Dilllnger— A  klller-diller. 


Musician  or  Mouse?  Asks 
3turgis  Band  Grading 

By  Kenneth  Lee  Millette 
Sturgis,  8.  D. — ^After  a  gummer  of 
unusual  activity,  the  Sturgis  high 
school  band  under  the  baton  of  Arlle 
Richardson  has  plunged  into  the  new 
year  with  enthusiasm.  There  has  been 
introduced  a  new  course  of  study 
whereby  each  student  must  pass  a 
group  of  tests  as  he  progresses  from 
apprentice  to  fourth,  third,  second,  and 
finally  first  class  musician.  For  each 
group  of  tests  successfully  passed,  the 
student  receives  a  medal  which  may  be 
worn  on  the  uniform,  giving  the  young 
student  something  material  for  which 
to  strive.  There  is  a  class  of  twenty- 
two  which  is  studying  conducting  and 
musical  construction. 

Sturgis  has  one  of  the  largest  mus¬ 
ical  departments  of  the  Black  Hills 
district:  a  Junior  band  of  fifty-seven, 
a  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  twenty-six, 
a  senior  band  of  sixty,  a  mixed  chorus 
of  ninety  and  a  senior  girls’  glee  club 
of  forty.  There  is  also  a  twirling  unit 
of  thirty  girls  and  a  student  dance 
orchestra. 

Muscatine’s  Busiest  Boy 
Muscatine,  la. — Twelve-year-old,  red- 
haired  Frederick  Ziegler  is  a  very  busy 
drummer  for  his  age.  Fred  plays  drums 
in  the  city  grade  school  orchestra, 
tympani  in  the  Muscatine  Boys  and  Girls 
Band,  accessory  traps  in  the  Muscatine 
Symphony  and  assists  in  the  Muscatine 
County  Farm  Bureau  orchestra.  He  is  a 
pupil  of  a  retired  professional  drummer, 

Harry  ’Thompson.  Fred  is  a  real  boy ; 
he  is  a  fine  swimmer,  rides  a  bicycle  and 
plays  baseball. 

Band  Ofificers  Elected 

Willou)  Orove,  Pa. — The  Upper  More¬ 
land  high  school  band  has  added  four 
more  twirlers  to  its  personnel.  They  are 
Eldith  Weinberger,  Patsy  McFeak,  Marion 
White  and  Effle  Stumpf.  Band  officers 
were  elected  with  the  following  students 
taking  positions:  Charles  Maclay,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Louise  Donovan,  vice-president ; 

Catherine  Schiesser,  secretary ;  Charles 
Payne,  treasurer ;  Dorothy  Yackle  and 
Lillie  Donovan,  librarians ;  Virginia  Stauf¬ 
fer  and  Evelyn  Hunter,  wardrobe  custo¬ 
dians;  Harold  Hoff  and  Frances  White, 
drum  majors.  Edgar  P.  Headley  is  the 
director.  • 

ExcepUonai  7th  Grade  Saxophonista  One  Piece  Head  Joint 

MoCammon,  Idaho — One  of  tha  out¬ 
standing  saxophonists  of  the  West  is  Two  Octave 

Billy  Ellett  who  was  a  regional  winner  /-.i _  .  « 

in  1937,  Ho  has  studied  with  J,  C.  ^nromatlC  Sca 
Gardner  of  the  University  of  Idaho  to 
whom  he  credits  much  of  his  success. 

While  yet  in  the  seventh  grade,  Billy  was 
a  member  of  the  senior  high  school  band. 

Billy  feels  that  his  future  lies  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  music  field. 


Aggie  was  late  to  the  orchestra  concert 
and  when  she  arrived  they  were  playing 
Brahms  6th  symphony.  She  said  she  was 
awfully  disappointed  not  to  hear  the  1st, 
2nd,  Srd  and  4th! 

Teacher:  Is  this  your  father’s  signa¬ 
ture? 

Stude:  As  near  as  I  could  get. 

— The  Torch. 


Makes  Rapid  Growth 

Braintree,  Mass.  —  The  Braintree  high 
school  band  was  organised  two  years  ago 
under  the  direction  of  Arthur  P.  Hauck. 

Last  year  it  entered  the  Massachusetts 
festival,  emerging  with  a  division  I  rat-  Sols  V.  S.  A.  DisSrikuUr 

Ing  in  Class  B.  The  band  this  year  has  _  .  _  _  ,  ,  . 

grown  to  sixty-five  pieces  and  plana  to  2845  PlOSpdCt  Avdw  CS^VMCind*  Ohio 
enter  Class  A  competition  in  both  state 
and  regional  festivala 
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IMlool  Mvtit  gitM  l^ection  gf  Vb  t  ^iMicUn 


**Frotn  the  North,  and  the  South,  and  the  East  and  the  West 


Ably  Ud  by  Oorii  Strickignd,  kgad  drum  major,  tha  Yaxoo  City,  Miuinippi,  band  briskly 
marekat  tkrouQk  tka  straats  of  Jacbon,  Miuiuippi,  to  tka  daliokt  of  tka  townspaopla  wko 


tka  townspaopla  wko 


tumad  out  in  larqa  numbars  to  saa  tkam.  Jamas  W.  Joknson  is  tka  diractor  of  tkis  fina  band. 


Kannath  Laa  Millatta  Dorothy  Birdwall,  drum 
h  tka  School  Musi-)  major,  Alamogordo, 
cian  raportar  from  R.  N.  M.,  band,  racantly 
Maada,  South  Dakota,  chosan  Miss  Southwast. 


This  massad  band  (14  schools,  135  musicians)  mada  tkair  first 
Mpaaranca  at  tka  taackars  convantion  in  McCook,  Nebraska. 
Tka  band  was  directed  by  Lao  Kelly,  McCook,  Martin  Hantsch, 
Banklaman,  Eugene  Ellsworth,  Curtis,  and  S.  W.  AHstadt,  Holdraga. 


Music  from  Sticks 

(ConttHHed  from  page  9) 
as  a  soldier,  not  an  entertainer,  tne 
Captain  said  “Carey,  this  service  is 
more  important!” 

One  of  the  earliest  to  return  to 
these  shores  after  the  war,  I  lost  no 
time  getting  into  harness  on  the  xylo¬ 
phone  and  brushed  up  my  work  on 
the  other  percussion  instruments. 
Teachers  of  the  xylophone  were  still 
scarce,  and  by  method  of  experimen¬ 
tation,  I  worked  out  a  system  of 
Angering  (sticking)  that  made  the  in¬ 
tricate  passages  easier  and  thereby 
smoother  in  effect.  In  three  months  I 
was  prepared  for  professional  work  in 
all  phases  of  the  percussion  depart¬ 
ment  and  Joined  a  band.  A  guest  trum¬ 
peter  heard  me  play  a  xylophone  solo 
and  recommended  me  to  Mr.  Sousa. 

Then  came  the  happiest  moment  of 
my  life,  when  I  received  a  contract 
to  play  in  the  world’s  greatest  band. 
Engaged  as  a  percussionist,  I  also  be¬ 
came  relief  soloist,  in  the  event  that 
the  soprano  soloist  became  ill  or  out 
of  voice.  My  Arst  chance  came  in 
Boston,  when  the  singer  was  suffering 
a  bad  cold.  With  tingling  nerves  I 
faced  the  great  Sousa  audience  in 
Symphony  Hall,  but  I  collected  my 
wits  and  played  as  though  my  very 
life  depended  on  it.  The  crowd  seemed 
to  like  it.  From  then  on  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  regular  soloist  on  every 
concert. 

During  my  Ave  years  with  Mr.  Sousa, 

I  developed  a  repertoire  of  forty-two 
standard  overtures  and  many  other 
compositions,  including  some  novel 
numbers  of  my  own.  Mr.  Sousa  was 
getting  older  and  in  the  last  years  of 
my  travels  with  him,  he  began  to 
show  the  strain  of  trouping.  When¬ 
ever  I  Anished  my  feature  solo  and 
heard  Mr.  Sousa  say,  “Four  hammers, 
Mr.  Carey”,  I  knew  that  he  was  seek¬ 
ing  a  brief  rest.  These  numbers  re¬ 
quired  no  accompaniment.  There  was 
always  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye 
as  he  whispered  these  instructions,  as 
much  to  say,  “.  .  .  this  is  our  own  lit¬ 
tle  secret!”  He  was  indeed  a  lovable 
character. 

Following  my  Sousa  tours  there 
were  engagements  with  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Opera  House  Orchestra,  Victor 
Herbert’s  Orchestra,  and  four  seasons 
with  the  famous  Goldman  Band  as 
xylophone  soloist.  In  1925,  when  I 
was  with  a  musical  show  in  Cincinnati, 
my  old  friend  Bill  Bell,  famed  tuba 
virtuoso  of  Sousa  band  days,  then  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra,  advised  me  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  conductor,  Fritz  Reiner,  was 
looking  for  a  percussionist.  I  saw  the 
opportunity  for  more  permanency  and 
accepted  a  contract. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Cincinnati  I  was 
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*  Portmble  rntedel  PR-ti  eomtblmee  fame 
dletlmet  umite  Im  ome— per/bet  recorder, 
eleetrie  phomopraph,  Ueemeed  rudto,  umd 
pmhtte  oddrete  epetemt. 


Most  effective  and  progressive  method  of  teadiing  sdiool  musk  today  is  by 
self-correction,  made  possible  with  the  nse  of  the  records.  Now  Federal 
brings  this  important  equipment  comfortably  within  the  budget  limita¬ 
tions  of  your  sdooL  With  a  Federal  in  your  rehearsal  room,  your  band, 
orchestra,  misembles,  soloists,  aii  may  hear  their  own  ptmformanees  as 
concert  audimices  or  contest  judges  will  hear  them.  Individual  faults  in 
pitch,  tempo,  volume,  and  expression  may  thus  be  corrected,  in  advance. 
No  technical  knowledge  required.  Anyone  can  operate  a  Federal.  Operates 
anywhere.  Simplified  control  desk  makes  it  as  easy  as  running  a  phono¬ 
graph  or  tuning  a  radio.  Made  in  both  portable  and  console  models,  with 
recorder,  electric  phonograph,  radio,  and  public  address  features. 
Portable  model  P-12  with  12-ineh  turmtable,  Wright-De  Coeta  dunamie 
apeaker,  $25  eryetal  microphone,  ie  a  eeneational  eueceee  in  eehool  work 
and  la  being  adopted  by  hundreda  of  aehoola  of  all  claaaea  throughout 
the  country.  Priced  at  only  $179  complete. 

Almost  every  subject  in  modem  curricula,  where  the  speaking  voice  isheard, 
is  also  tangbt  more  effectively  with  the  nse  of  this  modem  Fedaral  Recorder. 
School  addresses,  educational  radio  programs,  concerts,  recitals,  all  become 
permanent  records.  Sound  and  music  are  givoi  to  adiool  movies.  Thus  the 
low  cost  of  the  Federal  Recorder  is  spread  over  the  entire  teadiing  system. 
Write  for  fnUy  descriptive  and  illustrated  catalog  of  Federal  Recorders; 
tells  the  whole  story  of  this  enormous  advancement  in  simplified  recording; 
explains  how  yon  can  adopt  this  modom  method  of  music  instruction; 
shows  benefits  to  be  derived  Send  for  copy  of  this  informative  book  now. 
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h  II  I  I  .1  S  II  i  t  e  il  T  II 
n  r  i  I  I  i  ti  II  I  S  n  I  II  s 

This  completely  new  Baritone  Horn  by  Buescher  1$ 
designed  to  be  especially  effective  for  solo  work. 
Tones  in  the  thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves  are  particularly  firm 
and  round.  In  designing  this  model,  and  in  plotting  the 
^ir  passages,  we  have  striven  for  extreme  accuracy  id* 
proportions.  You'll  enjoy  its  rich  euphonious  tone,  its  ease 
*  of  playing.  Buescher's  special  method  of  tempering  the. 
fine  spun  metal  gives  this  Baritone  a  quickness  of  response 
capable  of  meeting  the  most  difficult  requirements  on  fast 
-  passages.  The  new  short  fast  speed  valves,  make  intri¬ 
cate  passages  possible.  Double  and  triple  tonguing 
easily  accomplished.  See  your  nearest  Buescher  Dealer 
for  a  free  trial.  If  no  dealer  is  near,  write  for  complete 
free  trial  information. 


'  ItF  SllllE  UiTII  \  ItlltESniEK!  ’ 


iDTited  by  my  esteemed  friend.  Frank 
Simon,  to  Join  his  Armco  Band ;  a  band 
that  was  fast  winning  its  way  toward 
national  recognition.  For  fourteen 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
organization.  During  the  past  ten 
years  it  has  been  reH>rganized  as  a 
strictly  professional  unit  of  the  high¬ 
est  type  artists.  Dr.  Simon’s  band 
has  grown  in  popularity  from  year  to 
year  with  millions  of  radio  listeners 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Alaska  to 
the  Gulf.  Band  music  has  played  such 
an  important  part  in  my  life  that  I 
enjoy  this  association  with  a  fine 
band.  Often,  as  I  play  a  stirring  Sousa 
march  under  Frank  Simon,  whose  in¬ 
delible  memory  has  recorded  every  ac¬ 
cent  and  pulsation  of  the  Sousa  tradi¬ 
tion,  I  thrill  again  in  the  reflection  of 
happy  days  of  two  decades  ago  with 
the  great  March  King. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  reminisc¬ 
ing  too  much  and  talking  too  little 
about  the  xylophone!  That  there  is 
a  great  future  for  this  instrument  and 
its  deeper  voiced  brother,  the  marimha, 
there  is  little  doubt. 

As  a  solo  instrument,  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  xylophone  are,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  of  widest  scope.  Much  good  pi¬ 
ano  literature  offers  line  material. 
Violin  music  also  offers  a  considera- 
hle  fleld;  many  of  the  ICreisler  solos 
being  particularly  adaptable. 

For  general  practice  I  would  urge 
daily  application  on  all  forms  of  major 
and  minor  scales,  in  all  keys,  and  in 
three  octave  scope.  Arpeggios  in  every 
si^ature,  and  a  complete  set  of  stud¬ 
ies  in  broken  chords,  diminished  and 
augmented,  are  important. 

Violin  studies  have  perhaps  been 
the  most  helpful  to  me  in  attaining  the 
best  technical  progress.  I  believe 
that  the  “Schradiek”  scale  exercises 
should  be  found  in  the  repertoire  of 
every  xylophonist,  and  among  other 
important  literature  from  the  violin 
fleld  I  would  recommend  the  “Kayser 
Elementary  and  Progressive  Studies” 
Op.  20,  and  the  “Kruetser  42  Studies 
No.  586”.  The  very  advanced  pupil 
may  pursue  some  fascinating  material 
in  “Maza’s  27  Brilliant  Studies”,  also 
for  violin. 

The  average  high  school  player 
might  say,  "Well,  what  of  it;  there  is 
nobody  in  my  community  who  teaches 
the  xylophone,  and  what  use  are 
these  studies  to  me?”  To  these  I 
would  suggest  obtaining  the  “Green 
Brother’s  Method”,  a  book  that  will 
show  the  intelligent  use  of  the  ham¬ 
mers  for  practically  every  problem. 
Then  work  out  your  technique  and  go 
to  a  flne  violinist  or  pianist  to  assist 
you  in  your  general  musicianship  and 
artistry. 

The  xylophone  should  be  used  in 
every  band.  Discriminately,  of  course! 
It  is  a  unique  color  and  should  not  be 
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Your  Trombone  Questions 
Answered 

Wm.  F.  Raymond.  14th  InL.  Ft.  Davis.  C.  Z. 


Quettion;  Through  virtue  of  my  first 
chair  position  in  the  trombone  section  of 
the  national  high  school  orchestra  held  in 
St  Liouis  at  the  Music  EMucators'  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  and  a  first  division  rat¬ 
ing  at  the  regional  contest  at  Minneapolis, 

I  was  given  a  half  scholarship  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  have  had  this 
opportunity,  because  working  under 
Emory  Remington  was  a  most  enjoyable 
experience. 

Your  column  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  is  quite  Interesting,  especially  your 
ideas  regarding  girl  trombone  playera 

My  present  problem  lies  in  choosing  a 
suitable  number  for  the  next  regional  con¬ 
test.  Last  year  I  played  Pryor's  Blue 
Belle  of  Scotland. 

If  you  can  mention  in  your  column  a 
good  solo  technically  and  musically  suit¬ 
able  for  the  contest  I  shall  appreciate  it 
very  much. — Dorothy  M.  Ziegler,  Mueca- 
tine,  Iowa. 

Answer:  Miss  Ziegler,  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  is  the  young  lady  whom  we  honored 
in  this  column  last  June  for  having 
pointed  the  way  on  trombone,  baritone 
,  and  conducting  in  the  contest  held  at 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

This  young  performer  can’t  be  stopped ! 
And  she’s  certainty  making  me  ashamed 
that  I  entertained  the  idea  that  boys  are 
better  trombone  players  than  girls.  That 
shows  you  how  much  I  haven’t  learned 
about  women;  and  I  have  two  daughters 
in  high  school. 

Miss  Ziegler’s  letter  gives  me  courage 
to  express  a  thought  that  I  have  harbored 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  sure  that  Innis, 
Stacey,  Smith,  Zimmerman,  and  those 
others  of  yesterday  who  have  passed  on 
would  gladly  agree  with  me  that  there 
are  more  of  the  better  players  on  trom¬ 
bone  today  than  there  were  two  decades 
ago.  This  is  not  the  least  disparaging 
to  those  of  the  older  school;  in  fact  the 
idea  honors  them  because  it  was  their 
labor  and  toll  against  the  most  discourag¬ 
ing  odds  that  now  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  be  given  in  a  few  minutes’  time 
vital  information  that  required  years  for 
them  to  acquire. 

Last  March  I  received  a  letter  from 
young  Kenneth  Trimble  of  Milwaukee  ad¬ 
vising  me  that  he  was  preparing  to  play 
Pryor’s  “Blue  Bells  of  Scotland’’  for  a 
coming  contest  Later  on  Kenneth  wrote 
me  that  he  had  won  top  honors  in  the 
state  and  sectional  contests. 

Here  are  you  young  students  playing 
as  a  matter  of  routine  a  number  which 
years  ago  few  men  other  than  Pryor 
could  touch ;  and  you  are  really  playing 
these  numbers.  I  have  heard  you;  and 
I  marvel  at  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  the  art  of  teaching  music. 

And  now  here  you  are  asking  for  more 
difficult  numbers  to  perform ;  and  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  tell  you  to  write  your 
own  soloa 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  little  solos, 
and  by  no  means  an  easy  number  for 
trombone  is  Llewellyn’s  solo  for  cornet. 
My  Regards.  On  a  valve  Instrument  this 
number  is  quite  simple,  but  on  the  trom¬ 
bone  you  will  find  that  it  requires  months 
and  months  of  patient,  deliberate  legato 
practice  to  play  its  klurs  and  cadensas 
in  a  smooth,  artistic,  non-gllssando  man¬ 


ner.  It  has  a  quite  catching  dainty  little 
melody  and  a  staccato  passage  that  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  work.  It  would 
make  a  better  impression  with  your  Judges 
than  with  your  audience,  because  the 
musicians  would  realize  the  amount  of 
work  done. 

I  must  caution  you  against  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  better  soloist  is  the  person 
who  can  play  the  greatest  number  of 
notes  in  a  given  time.  It  is  easy  to  sacri¬ 
fice  art  in  rapidity. 

Quite  some  time  ago  I  had  a  letter  from 
a  young  performer  who  played  on  the  side 
of  his  mouth.  He  asked  my  advice  about 
the  matter  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  was 
not  so  encourag;lng.  Later  I  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  better  known  teachers  in 
America  asking  them  in  effect  this  ques¬ 
tion  “Would  you  take  a  young  pupil  who 
had  to  play  on  the  side  of  his  mouth?’’ 

The  reply  of  Emory  Remington,  who 
plays  first  trombone  in  the  Rochester 
Symphony  and  is  instructor  on  trombone 
in  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and 
whom  many  of  you  have  met  in  the  Inter¬ 
lochen  Music  Camp,  was  so  expressive 
of  my  own  idea  of  the  problem  that  I  am 
giving  it  to  you  verbatim. 

“Dear  Mr.  Raymond: 

To  my  knowledge  all  of  your  truly 
great  players  on  trombone  have  excellent, 
even  position  on  the  mouthpiece.  Anyone 
starting  otherwise  has  a  definite  handi¬ 
cap  and  might  better  turn  to  some  other 
instrument.  I  say  this  because  this  is  a 
day  of  the  keenest  competition  and  only 
the  ’above  average’  trombonist  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  survive.  If  the  desire  to  play  is 
so  deep  that  it  transcends  the  commercial, 
then  I  say  play  if  you  have  to  place  the 
mouthpiece  against  the  left  eyebrow-r-but 
have  some  other  means  of  paying  the 
bills. 

Emory  Remington.’’ 

It  is  my  personal  knowledge  that  Chas. 
Gehardt,  who  plays  trombone  in  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony,  and  teaches  in 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  will 
not  keep  a  pupil  who  cannot  place  the 
mouthpiece  in  the  center  of  his  mouth. 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  Mr.  Rem¬ 
ington  when  he  says  that  if  you  MUST 
play,  place  the  mouthpiece  anywhere  you 
wish,  but  have  some  other  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  living. 


Kind  Words 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar  for  the 
renewal  of  my  subscription.  I  feel  like 
an  old  veteran  with  this  magazine,  but 
it’s  certainly  worth  the  price.  It’s  tops. 
— Herman  Carter,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

I  have  never  missed  an  issue  and  I 
consider  it  the  best  magazine  in  its  field. 
— Oerald  M.  Carney,  Dir.  of  Music,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Kansas. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  the  most 
interesting  magazine  I  have  ever  read.  It 
is  not  only  educational,  but  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  read,  and  I  think  more  school 
musicians  would  profit  by  reading  it. — 
Anita  Bllsperman,  Edwardsville,  lU. 


overdone.  Its  consistent  use  in  every 
number  would  be  harmful  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  other  choirs  that  should  some¬ 
time  be  heard  in  their  own  individual 
voice.  Its  tone  is  as  salt  and  pepper 
to  a  meal,  and  only  when  used  in  good 
taste  does  its  presence  really  become 
of  true  value.  There  are  occasions, 
for  instance,  when  a  rather  weakly 
set  piccolo  passage  might  need  some 
reinforcement,  but  careful  judgment 
should  be  exercised  so  that  the  over¬ 
use  of  the  instrument  does  not  make 
its  effect  common  and  trite. 

The  modern  xylophone  is  truly  a 
youthful  instrument,  as  instruments 
^o,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  youth  of  the  nation  have  taken  so 
eagerly  to  it.  I  have  listened  with 
pride  on  many  occasions  as  a  judge 
of  young  xylophonists  in  national  com¬ 
petition,  and  have  always  been  in¬ 
spired  by  the  thought  that  this  instru¬ 
ment  will  never  lose  its  significance 
as  long  as  the  schools  of  the  nation 
continue  to  produce  such  gifted  young 
virtuosos! 


IF  ITS  A 

GrcIscH 

IT'S  A  CHEAT 
riDTEI 

We  say  to  yon  soberly  and 
with  the  utmost  sincerity 
that  these  new  cbbtsch 
MADB«Iir*tJ.  8.  A.  FLCTBS 
rank  with  the  finest  artist* 
instruments  made  in  Amer* 
ica  today— regard/ess  of 
price!  In  musical  perform* 
ance,  in  honesty  and  pre* 
cision  of  workmanship,  in 
perfection  of  mediankal 
action  they  compare  with 
the  leaders  of  Flute-dom. 


‘i*, 

'C 


Yet  prices  start  as  low  as 
$7S.pO.We  make  it  voy  easy 
for  you  to  give  our  flutes 
a  personal  triaL  And  you 
aren’t  obligated  in  the  least. 

For  furthur  informatimi, 
write  on  a  penny  postcard: 
"Send  me  your  flutb  fol* 
der";  mail  to  either  address. 
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Plan  Now  Your 

Saxette  Classes  For 
the  New  School  Term 


FREE  Tryout 


Send  for 
Trial  Sample 


To  prevo  this  wo  will  gUdly  sond  a  now  intfnimont  and  inttroction  book, 
'Tko  SoioHo  Motkod,"  to  any  music  tuporvisor,  for  IS  days'  froo  tryout. 
This  is  tho  only  way  you  can  roally  soo  tho  simplicity,  tlw  boauty,  and 
tho  fundamental  cortainty  of  this  method.  Endorsed  by  such  leaders  as 
Glen  J.  Ford,  Joliet,  ill.;  H.  A.  VanderCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Miescer, 
Pittsburgh;  Leon  V.  Metcalf,  noted  composer;  and  countleu  others.  Priced 
in  easy  reach  of  every  child.  Special  quantity  discounts  to  schools. 

Music  teachers,  directors,  supervisors,  write  at  once 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illus* 
trated  book,  "The  Game  of  Music  Building."  Send  todey. 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


With  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  term,  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  come  of  musical  age.  Each  and  every  one  of  them,  now 
able  to  handle  and  quickly  master  a  Saxette  are  entitled  to  that  rich  privilege 
of  the  American  school  child  to  learn  music.  Plan  now,  your  new 
Saxette  classes  for  all  grades  above  third.  Extend  quickly  this 
great  musical  opportunity  through  the  reliable  medium  of  the 
tried  and  proved  best — the  Saxette  Method. 

The  Saxette  is  the 

Original  Pre-Band  Instrument 

Endorsed  by  Music  Leaders  Everywhere 

Years  in  perfecting,  with  the  grade  schoob  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  as  a  practical 
experimental  laboratory,  the  Saxette,  and  method  are  musically  correct  in 
every  detail,  auure  rapid  progreu,  eliminate  misfits,  and  already  have  been 
the  Parting  basis  of  many  of  the  finest  bands  and  instrumental  s^oists  in  our 
schools. 

Easy  to  Play 

The  new  Saxette  is  so  easy  to  play,  and  the 
Saxette  method  so  simple,  elementary,  and  pro¬ 
gressiva,  that  Saxette  classes 
can  be  taught  and  quickly  de¬ 
veloped,  by  any  tMcher,  in 
any  grade  above  third. 


Delaware,  Ohio 


Robert  Blount 
Snore  Dnim 

Oeland,  Florida 
Rrst  Division,  Region  8, 
l937-'38 

It  was  not  until  February,  1936, 
that  Robert  Blount,  senior  in  high 
school  at  Deland,  Rorida,  took  up 
the  study  of  drums.  He  became  a 
mamber  of  the  nawly  organized  band 
under  the  direction  of  John  J.  Honey 
and  playad  with  this  group  for  a  year 
before  entering  competitive  music. 
In  the  spring  of  1937  at  the  state 
contest  which  was  held  at  Tampa, 
Florida,  Robert  played  "The  Down¬ 
fall  of  Faris"  and  finished  in  the 
First  Division.  Two  months  later,  ho 
was  awarded  the  same  rank  in  Region 
S  at  Rock  Hill.  With  the  inspiration 
of  this  honor  still  fresh  in  hb  memory, 
Robert  began  the  study  of  tympani 
which  he  followed  with  the  xylophone. 
The  spring  of  1938  found  him  again 
at  the  state  festival  competing  in  two 
sections,  the  drum  on  which  he  placed 
in  the  Hrst  Division  playing  "Tha 
Black  Cat",  and  the  xylophone  on 
which  he  placed  in  the  Third  Division 
playing  "Invitation  to  tho  Dance". 
He  entered  the  festival  of  Ragion  8 
again  at  West  Palm  Beach  and  re¬ 
peated  the  distinction  of  a  Rrst 
Division. 

Robert's  musical  activities  are  not 
limited  to  high  school  organizations 
alone.  Last  year  he  handled  percus¬ 
sion  with  the  Stetson  university  band 
and  on  several  occasions  thU  summer, 
he  played  with  the  Daytona  Beach 
Municipal  band.  Now  he  is  band 
captain  for  his  local  organization. 

Previous  to  his  band  work,  he  has 
had  no  musical  training.  He  is  tak¬ 
ing  courses  in  student  conducting  and 
theory,  preparing  himself  for  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  in  music  when  he 
enters  the  Stetson  School  of  Music. 
Public  school  music  will  be  his  field. 

For  the  coming  festivals,  Robert 
will  play  "Second  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sody"  on  his  xylophone  and  either 
"Competition"  or  "Exhibition"  on  his 
snare  drum.  He  b  out  to  win  two 
more  regional  Rrst  Divbions  before 
he  graduates. 


Kind  Words 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  publication,  and  we  And  it  Invaluable 
in  our  work  in  the  high  achool  music 
department.  We  save  every  copy  and 
have  them  all  filed  away  in  our  music 
library  where  we  can  easily  refer  to  them. 
— A.  M.  Harley,  Director  of  Mueic,  Dee 
Plainee,  Ittinoie. 
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Clarinat 

Om«««oh  :  In  playing  clarinet  it  ia  neces¬ 
sary  to  breathe  from  the  diaphragm? — 
F.  W.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Anetoer:  It  is  quite  important  that  a 
clarinet  player  breathe  from  his  diaphragm 
The  diaphragm  gives  him  the  support  and 
control  necessary  to  the  player  of  a  wind 
instrument.  To  neglect  this  phase  is  liable 
to  cause  the  iierformer  to  give  undue 
punishment  to  his  throat.  Another  point 
to  bring  out  is  the  additional  wind  ca¬ 
pacity  made  possible  by  the  use  of  the 
diaphragm. 

Question:  Many  times  when  I  am  play¬ 
ing  clarinet  I  get  a  sort  of  burble  in  the 
tone.  I  have  noticed  at  times  like  this 
that  there  is  water  in  the  octave  key  and 
this  seems  to  cause  the  burble.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  this  condition  can  be  stopped? 
— 8.  V.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Answer:  Having  water  leak  out  of  a 
tone  hole  is  nothing  new.  This  problem 
has  plagued  clarinet  players  for  some 
time.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
swab  out  your  clarinet  more  often.  Some¬ 
times  oiling  a  clarinet  changes  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  water  and  thereby  helps  the 
situation.  In  your  case  it  may  be  that 
there  Is  a  small  space  between  the  wood 
and  the  octave  vent,  and  the  water  may 
be  leaking  through  this  space.  If  this 
proves  to  be  the  case  a  good  repair  man 
can  fix  you  up. 

Question:  I  am  an  alto  clarinet  player. 
I  have  found  that  alto  saxophone  reeds 
fit  my  mouthpiece  and  so  have  been  using 
them.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  just 
as  good  to  use  the  saxophone  reed  as  the 
regular  alto  clarinet  reed. — D.  W.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Answer:  It  is  possible  to  use  the  alto 
saxophone  reed  on  the  alto  clarinet  but 
better  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  regular  alto  clarinet  reed.  Greater 
flexibility  is  my  chief  reason  for  advising 
the  use  of  the  latter. 

Question :  After  I  have  been  playing 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
my  throat  seems  to  close  up  so  that  I 
cannot  play.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to 
put  my  clarinet  down  and  rest  before  I 
can  proceed.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop 
this?  Please  answer  this  question  In  your 
column  in  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.— 
T.  O.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Answer:  The  condition  of  which  you 
speak  is  caused  by  playing  with  too  tight 
a  throat.  The  tensity  keeps  increasing 
until  the  throat  closes  up  altogether. 
When  you  stop  playing  you  relax  your, 
throat  and  so  you  can  continue  playing 
after  a  short  rest.  You  must  learn  to 
relax  your  throat  more  while  playing. 
When  the  throat  starts  to  close  up,  try 
blowing  a  low  E.  This  will  tend  to  relax 
the  throat  and  you  will  get  the  "feel” 
of  how  the  throat  should  be  while  play¬ 
ing.  If  you  are  consistent  with  this  you 
will  soon  play  with  a  more  open  throat 
and  your  problem  will  disappear. 

Question:  I  seem  to  have  trouble  In 
keeping  my  volume  the  same  throughout 
the  different  registers  of  my  Instrument 
The  throat  notes,  the  high  notes  from  O 
on  up,  and  the  extremely  low  notes  do  not 


come  out  as  full  as  the  rest.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  remedy  this? — B.  F.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Answer:  One  of  the  most  helpful  exer¬ 
cises  to  use  in  correcting  this  is  the 
chromatic  scale.  Play  it  very  slowly  In 
the  registers  that  you  speak  of,  making 
sure  that  your  bite  on  the  mouthpiece  is 
a  good  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the 
tip.  Keep  your  chin  down  and  use  more 
wind  pressure  than  you  have  been  u^ng 
on  these  particular  tones.  Then  practice 
the  entire  scale  in  exactly  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  listening  intently  on  each  note  pro¬ 
duced.  Elvery  tone  should  have  the  same 
degree  of  volume  as  the  one  just  played 
and  as  the  one  that  is  to  follow. 

The  importance  of  playing  this  scale 
slowly  in  overcoming  the  problem  of 
which  you  speak  cannot  be  overstressed, 
for  you  cannot  hear  accurately  enough  to 
make  a  good  comparison  of  tones  when 
you  play  fast 

The  daily  practice  of  slurred  intervals 
of  an  octave  and  of  sixths  played  slowly 
will  also  aid  you  greatly. 

Dell  Fields,  Bassoon 

Question.;  How  should  the  trill  from  B 
natural,  first  space  above  the  staff,  to 
C  sharp  be  made? — O.  S.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Answer:  Play  the  B  natural  the  regu¬ 
lar  way  and  trill  with  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand.  As  I  have  stated  before 
In  regard  to  trills,  be  sure  to  play  the 
trill  slowly  enough  so  that  two  notes  are 
audible.  Unless  two  notes  are  audible,  it 
is  not  a  trill. 

Question:  What  can  be  done  with  a 
reed  that  closes  at  the  point? — <7.  Ji.,  8t. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Answer:  The  reason  the  reed  closes  is 
that  you  use  too  much  biting  pressure,  try 
opening  the  reed  at  the  wire  closest  to 
the  mouth. 

Gilbert  Boerstne,  Oboe 

Question :  How  should  I  practice  my 
scales? — T.  O.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Answer:  I  advise  pupils  to  practice  all 
scales  from  the  very  bottom  note  on  the 
oboe  up  to  the  highest  note  i>ossible  in 
the  scale.  Thus  If  it  is  a  scale  in  the 
sharp  keys,  start  on  low  B  natural,  and 
if  it  is  a  scale  in  the  flat  keys  start  on  low 
Bb,  playing  up  the  scale  in  groups  of  four 
notes  each  to  the  highest  note  possible  in 
the  scale  and  then  back  down.  By  play¬ 
ing  in  groups  of  four  notes  each,  you  can 
use  many  different  types  of  phrasings  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  metronome  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  development  of  fine  phrased 
scales  played  in  a  very  smooth  and  grace¬ 
ful  manner. 

Question:  What  do  you  suppose  causes 
my  cane  to  split  on  the  tie  end  of  the 
tube  when  I  bind  it? — P.  B.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Answer:  The  main  cause  for  this,  I 
would  say,  is  because  your  cane  is 
gouged  too  thick.  Most  cane  that  is  pur¬ 
chased  in  music  stores  seems  to  be  of  a 
very  heavy  gouge.  For  all  around  use 
I  would  advise  using  cane  gouged  about  .65 
of  a  millimeter  in  the  center  and  .35 
of  a  millimeter  at  the  edges.  This  thick- 
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neaa  will  »llo^  the  cene  to  tie  up  much 
better  and  will  vibrate  much  more  easily 
than  canes  of  a  heavier  thickness. 

Roy  Kneuu,  Flute 

Question;  From  Ft  to  P  in  my  second 
octave  the  tone  is  fussy  and  from  low  F 
down  to  low  C  is  impossible,  niese  tones 
were  all  rood  until  recently.  What  is  the 
trouble? — C.  8.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Anzwer:  It  is  not  possibie  for  me  to 
teil  you  the  exact  nature  of  the  trouble 
without  seeing  the  instrument.  I  suspect 
that  one  of  the  pads  near  the  F  ^arp  key 
is  faulty  or  that  you  have  lost  one  of  the 
small  pieces  of  felt  or  cork  that  are  used  as 
adjustments.  I  advise  consulting  a  good 
repair  man.  If  a  flute  repair  shop  is  not 
available  in  your  city,  you  can  send  the 
flute  to  a  repair  shop  or  to  the  factory. 

Question;  My  high  tones  are  sharp  and 
my  low  tones  are  flat.  Is  this  the  fault 
of  my  flute?  If  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
instrument,  how  can  I  correct  this? — 
M.  L.,  Peoria,  III 

Anzioer:  Most  of  the  standard  make 
flutes  are  built  in  tune.  Unless  your  in¬ 
strument  has  been  tampered  with,  I  would 
say  that  the  fault  is  yours.  Tou  have  to 
learn  to  play  in  tune  by  listening.  If  you 
train  your  ear  to  hear  the  various  inter¬ 
vals,  you  will  in  time  learn  to  play  in 
tune.  If  your  muscles  are  not  strong 
enough,  I  would  suggest  practicing  long 
tones. 


XHE  Mason  City  High  School  Band,  of  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  under  the  leadership  of  Carlton 
Stewart  has  made  a  fine  record  in  contests  and 
in  concerts.  A  notable  part  of  its  fine  percus¬ 
sion  seaion  is  this  charming  trio  of  girl  drum¬ 
mers.  Left  to  right:  Lauretta  O’Hearn,  Connie 
Clark,  Dorothy  O’Heam.  All  three  play  Leedy 
snare  drums  and  also  use  Leedy  xylophones, 
marimbas  and  traps.  More  and  more  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  school  musicians  are  following  the  example 
of  leading  professionals  and  insisting  on  Le^y 
equipment.  Why  not  look  over  the  attractive 
new  models  at  your  music  dealer’s  store? 
LEEDY  MFC.  CO.  1203  LEEDY  BLDCL.  ELKHART.  IND. 
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Comparisons  SELL 
This  Trombone 


HERE'S  a  Trombone  that  ia  eatabllshing  new  salea 
records.  .Special  ailov  Hides  as  hard  as  flint  and 
smooth  as  glass  resulting  in  a  light,  quick,  positive  action 
that  is  the  dream  of  every  Trombonist.  Amasing  response — 
this  Instrument  is  capable  of  utmost  extremes  in  pianissimo 
and  fortissimo  effects — an  intnunent  upon  which  you  can 
always  depend.  Perfectly  balanced.  Slanting  cross  brace  to 
afford  restful  handhold.  And  the  price — you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  this  Trombone  is  priced  about  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  garden  variety  of  'Trombone.  If  yon 
are  locking  for  top  quality  at  a  fair  price,  write  for  Cata¬ 
log  and  name  of  nearest  Dealer. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  Since  IBSt 
Grcmd  Bopids.  RCchigon 


Addreu 


Return  th'is  coupon  at  once  with  one 
dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  subscription. 


Read  the  Want  Ads,  Pages  41-42 
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Drum  Beats 

Conducted  by  John  P/Nooncm 
Addrau  quMtiont  fo  TIm  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Mich.  Ava.,  Chicago 


Quettion:  What  means  can  you  suggest 
to  train  a  drum  section  for  a  pep  squad 
or  what  Is  also  known  as  drum  corps? 
— lira.  L.  B.,  Jewett,  Tex. 

Anewer:  You  can  begin  the  training  of 
a  pep  squad  or  drum  corps  by  supplying 
each  player  with  a  practice  pad  and  a 
pair  of  heavy  sticks.  If  finances  do  not 
warrant  the  purchase  of  pads  you  can 
make  your  own  by  securing  a  heavy  board, 
long  enough  to  accommodate  the  drum 
section  and  nailing  a  4-inch  square  pad 
of  rubber,  linoleum  or  portions  of  inner 
tubes  at  intervals  along  the  board.  Then 
secure  a  copy  of  the  “Drum  &  Bugle 
Manual”  and  go  after  the  rudiments. 
Each  member  of  the  section  should  have 
a  manual  if  possible,  if  not,  the  rudi¬ 
ments  can  be  transcribed  to  a  blackboard 
or  chart.  The  important  drum  corps 
rudiments  are  the  fiams  five  stroke  rolls, 
drags  seven  stroke  rolls,  and  of  course 
the  long  roll.  (The  single  strokes  offer 
little  dlfllculty.)  At  first  do  not  spend 
too  much  time  on  the  long  roll  as  it 
proves  monotonous  to  the  players  to  spend 
long  practice  sessions  on  the  roll  only. 
Work  at  first  on  simple  street  beat  using 
drags,  fiams,  and  single  strokes;  then  try 
the  five  stroke  rolls  in  place  of  the  drags 
and  finally  the  seven  stroke  rolla  By 
that  time  you  should  find  the  section  suffi¬ 
ciently  enthusiastic  to  get  after  the  long 
roll.  Then  work  out  the  rudiments  one 
at  a  time,  using  each  as  mastered  in  a 
street  beat.  After  a  short  while  you  will 
see  the  benefits  of  rudimental  training  in 
a  good  drum  section. 

Queation:  What  instrumentalists  usu¬ 
ally  are  best  when  assigned  to  pedal  type 
kettle  drums?  My  boys  and  girls  have 
trouble  with  tuning  and  since  I'm  not  able 
to  play  them  myself  I  am  rather  at  a  loss 
as  to  Just  what  to  do. — H.  M.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Answer:  Most  musicians  not  too  c6n- 
versant  with  tympani  have  trouble 
“hearing”  the  pitch  of  the  drums.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
tone  is  more  or  less  buried  under  promi¬ 
nent  overtones.  A  little  practice  will,  of 
course,  overcome  this.  It  is  fairly  logi¬ 
cal  to  choose  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  piano 
background  as  a  tympanist.  Such  an  in¬ 
strumentalist  is  usually  a  good  reader 
and  has  a  keyboard  knowledge  which  will 
enable  him  to  also  play  bells  and  xylo¬ 
phone  as  a  double.  As  a  second  choice, 
a  good  trombonist  can  be  worked  in  as 
he  is  familiar  with  the  bass  clef  and 
should  be  able  to  develop  tuning  quickly. 
I  have  known  several  bassoon  players 
who  made  excellent  progress  on  tsrmpani 
also.  As  a  matter  of  fact  any  other  in¬ 
strumentalist  with  a  flair  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  side  of  the  tympani  playing  should 
be  able  to  handle  the  tympani  after  con¬ 
siderable  practice. 

Question:  I  hear  professional  drummers 
speak  of  “military"  style  of  drumming  as 
against  that  of  the  “concert”  style.  Can 
you  enlighten  me? — B.  K.  Oreen,  Bloom- 
inffton,  in. 

Answer:  Drummers  usually  refer  to 
the  “open”  style  of  drumming  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  military  drummings.  Others 
confuse  the  word  rudimental  with  mili¬ 


tary.  Rudimental  drumming  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  even  the  lightest  orchestral  drum¬ 
ming  and  the  two  terms  should  not  be 
confused.  The  parade  drummer  plays  (or 
should)  on  a  12x15  or  12x16  in  an  open 
manner,  making  all  rolls  open  and  full 
and  all  beats  comparatively  “wide”  for  a 
full  toned  and  solid  aid  to  the  marching 
group.  The  same  drummer  in  a  concert 
organisation  plays  a  smaller  drum,  closes 
the  rolls  down  and  plays  all  flgures  closed 
and  “tastier”  than  he  does  on  the  street. 
His  rudimental  foundation  will  enable  him 
to  do  a  good  Job  on  both,  although  there 
are  “specialists”  at  both  types  of  play¬ 
ing;  one  can  do  a  pretty  good  Job  of 
both  through  rudimental  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  using  ordinary  good  musical  taste. 

Question:  Do  you  recommend  wire 

snares  on  drums  in  the  concert  band  or 
orchestra? — L.  Munzenmaier,  Mishawaka, 
Ind. 

Answer:  Wire  snares  are  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  only  for  very  light  orchestral 
playing  on  a  small  light  drum.  For  the 
average  concert  band  or  orchestra  of  from 
30  players  up,  by  all  means  have  the  snare 
drums  equipped  with  gut  snares.  Gut  is 
harder  to  play  but  gives  far  better  re¬ 
sults.  Gut  is  an  animal  substance  and 
has  “head  clinging”  qualities  and  returns 
quickly  to  the  head  after  the  blow  is 
made ;  thus  snare  quality  is  retained  from 
pianissimos  to  the  biggest  fortea  Another 
advantage  is  in  the  body  of  the  tone  of 
a  gut-snare  equipped  drum;  the  tone  of 
such  a  drum  is  solid  and  full. 

Wire  snares  have  good  points  also,  they 
respond  instantly  to  delicate  pianissimos 
and  are  easier  to  play  and  can  be  used 
with  good  results  in  a  small  orchestra. 
Most  professional  dance-band  drummers 
use  wire,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
fine,  but  although  grut  snares  are  harder 
to  play  and  offer  further  disadvantage  in 
that  like  drum  heads  they  are  affected  by 
weather  to  some  extent,  the  results  will 
be  far  more  “drummistic”  when  gut  is 
used.  Every  professional  symphonic  and 
concert  band  drummer  of  any  consequence 
uses  gut  snares — NVF  BED! 

Question:  What  is  the  technical  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  drag  and  a  ruff  as  played 
in  snare  drumming? — E.  Edwards,  Doums, 
III. 

Answer:  This  brings  us  back  to  the 
question  concerning  open  and  closed  drum¬ 
ming.  A  drag,  written  the  same  as  a 
ruff — two  sixteenth  grace  notes  tied  to  a 
principal  note,  is  played  "open”  while  a 
ruff  is  close  and  played  as  closely  to  the 
principal  note  as  is  possible.  Thus  a  drag 
sounds  rat-a-tat  while  a  ruff  sounds 
quickly  “TRAT”.  A  ruff  should  always 
be  used  except  for  military  solos  and 
effects.  Cflieck  your  ruffs  this  way:  Play 
four  hand  to  hand  flams — ^then  four  hand 
to  hand  ruffs — make  the  ruffs  sound  as 
close  as  the  flams.  This  is  acually  done 
by  pressing  down  a  trifle  on  the  two  grace 
notes  and  accenting  the  principal  note. 
Remember  in  the  case  of  a  flam  or  a  ruff 
the  grace  notes  take  up  no  time  place  In 
the  measure,  thus  flams,  ruffs  and  all  em¬ 
bellishments  should  be  played  as  close  to 
the  principal  note  as  possible. 


THf  MUSI  SPICIMULAH  NIWS 


VIBRAHARP 

HARD  TO  BELIEVE 
BUT  DEAGAN  DOES  IT 

•  Once  again  Deagan  sets  the  pocel  Now. 
every  school  bond  and  orchestra  con  ^ora 
a  VIBRAHARP.  Now,  even  drummers  with 
moderate  means  con  iullill  their  dreams.  A 
history-making  value — a  history-making  op¬ 
portunity  for  ambitious  musicians.  Write  for 
details.  .  . 

I.  C.  DEAGAN,  INC. 

1770  Bsrteau  At«»  Chicago.  Illinois 


with  mn  ACCORDION 
••TITO"  totfa  yum  kowt 
WketlMr  yse  fisy  ss 
einrSIss  (w  west  to) 
yes'll  weteeeie  s  eeey 
ef  “HINTS  ON 
SWINO  MUSIC  FOR 
THE  ACCORDION”, 
TITO  (er  THs  see 
Swisitotto).  It  ise- 
tales:  sfTsesIsf  tor 
relss,  Msto  to  the 
swiBiiter,  hsrsiesy 
Rsterlsf,  tosise;  list' 
Iss  ef  Tlto^e  eedss  sr^ 
raseesMsta,  ssS  reeeiS 
lu  sessisrity  ef  the  aeeerSfee,  fstare,  Sevelep' 
ehlllbr,  lee'eti  ef  isceetefsl  sMylss,  eto.  Jeet 
eeS  aes.'eet  (eseleelet  lOe  itosise  er  eels 
aeS  haseilsf)  fer  yeer  eeey. 


BXCBLSIOR  Dipl.  1212  333.  SMh  An„  Nm  Tut 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Qub  Directors, 
Teachers  and  Supervisors.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited  practical  courses  leading  to 
BM  and  MM  degrees,  personally 
taught  by  nationally  known  faculty. 
ReasonaUe  jN'ices.  Address  Secretary 
for  complete  information. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 

1652  Warron  Blvd.  Chicago 


Docombor,  1931 
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HXOK*OOM>« 


•  •  •  MiotiMr  GHmoN  VIBRATOR  REBD 


(R«f.  U.  S.  Ptt.  Off.) 

EDUCATIONAL  FACT! 


SUN-CVRINE  SEIECTEB  CANE 

The  cane  stalks  are  stored  so  their 
fibres  may  slowly  dry  and  harden. 
Then  a  long  period  of  sun  exposure 
begins  during  which  time  each  cluster 
of  cane  is  rotated  to  insure  uniform 
sun  treatment  on  all  sides. 

A  VIIMTOR  REED  Is  Ml  hB  *>1  chMCi”  .  .  . 


tt  Is  Ha  nsrit  •!  smhR  cmi  phs  skWsi  Uv| 


Only  the  CHIRON  VIBRATOR  REEDS  have  the  patented  tone 
grooves  which  give  a  well-balanced  tonal  quality  in  performance.  Ten 
different  strength  numbers  also  make  it  possible  for  the  artist  to  select  his 
reed  down  to  a  finely  gauged  strength.  That’s  why  every  musician,  who 
tries  VIBRATOR  REEDS,  always  uses  them. 

A$k  Your  DoaUr 

■.  cmRON  GO.,  me.,  ass  wxtT  aaiMi  snutn,  nbw  tork  errr 


THE  BAND'S  MUSIC 


BaaA  l,e«4cr«— 
Maaic  DIractors 
— ^II  latereateA 
la  kan«  aiaBlo 
will  fla«  thlB 
kook  ladlBpeaB- 
able. 

Have  you 
ordered 
your  copy? 

Cloth,  e^xo". 
460  pages. 
Ulus. 

$3.00 


By  RICHARD  FRANKO  GOLDMAN 

Associate  Director  oj  the  Goldman  Band 

With  a  Foreword  by  Percy  Grainger 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  all  standard 
music  available  in  band  transcription — a 
detailed  study  of  original  wind  instrument 
music  since  1400,  with  histol’ical  and 
biographical  material  suitable  for  program¬ 
building  or  for  general  reference. 


Write  /or  Deacriptive  Folder 

PITMAN  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 
2  West  45th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTS  MUSIC 
AGAINST  DAMAGE 

IdBBl  (or  p  o  p  n  1  B  r 
band  htto  —  Instant 
ttllnv — BO  paating.  IS 
rainproof  windows. 
Slnxls  0  o  p  1  s  a  SSe 
postpaid.  QaanUty 
dlseonnt. 


MUNICIPAL  BAND  DEPT.,  CITY  OF 
L0N«  BEACH— L0N6  BEACH.  CAL. 

"ViM  Band  Folio  li  tbo  boat  and  SMOt  prac¬ 
tical  for  matchlns  band,  that  1  hare  war  aaan. 
EVEHY  band  ahould  ba  auppllad  with  than.  Tha 
walsht  of  a  mualc  lyra  la  Ulmtnatad  *  *  In  wat 
and  muddy  waathar.  whan  a  book  drop,  on  tba 
atraat.  Vtao  Folio  will  protaet  It.  I  muat  eoai- 
pilmcnt  tha  Inrantor.  *  •  " 

(Btinad)  HXBBERT  L.  CLABKE.  Dlroetor 


CARL  FISCHER,  INC,  OF  BOSTON,  2S2  Traaonl  St,  Bottoo,  Mut 


Let  Me  Answer 
Your  Questions 
on  the  Flute 

Send  Them  to  Rex  Elton  Fair 
306  S.  Wabash  Ava.,  Chicago 

Quettion;  In  the  November  issue  I 
noticed  that  you  sent  g.  Hnger  chart  to 
someone  In  California.  I  And  your  arti- 
clea  very  helpful  and  would  love  to  have 
one  of  your  charts. — D.  O.,  Bedford  HilU, 
^etc  York. 

Anttoer:  The  chart  is  going  forward 
today. 

Queetion:  la  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
method  written  especially  tor  the  piccolo? 
— a.  E.  a.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Anewer:  The  Rex  Blton  Fair  Piccolo 
Method  may  be  had  at  most  any  mualo 
store. 

Question.'  I  have  been  playing  the  open 
O  sharp  flute  for  twenty  years  but  have 
been  advised  to  change  to  the  closed. 
What  would  you  auggest? — S.  M.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Answer:  Unless  you  contemplate  tak¬ 
ing  up  saxophone,  clarinet  or  oboe  to  use 
In  conjunction  with  your  flute,  I  would 
not  consider  such  a  change. 

Question.'  How  can  the  band  piccolo 
In  D  flat,  be  made  to  work  with  the  piano? 
— C.  F.,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Answer:  The  only  way  you  can  use  the 
D  flat  piccolo  with  the  piano  la  to  trans¬ 
pose  the  regular  C  parts  a  half  step  lower. 
If  Interested  In  a  list  of  piccolo  solos  writ¬ 
ten  for  D  flat  piccolo  and  piano,  we  can 
supply  you  with  the  names  of  a  half 
dosen  soloa 

Question;  Where  should  the  cork  In  the 
head-joint  be  placed  for  the  best  results, 
also  should  this  cork  be  used  to  tune  the 
flute  to  other  instruments? — D.  B.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Answer:  The  cork  In  the  head  Joint 
should  be  set  at  seventeen  millimeters 
back  from  the  center  of  the  embouchure. 
It  should  NOT  be  used  for  changing  the 
general  pitch  of  the  flute,  only  for  tuning 
the  octaves  of  the  Instrument  Should 
you  have  to  pull  the  head  Joint  out  a 
quarter  of  an  Inch  or  more  in  order  to 
tune  with  the  piano,  then  it  might  be 
well  to  push  the  cork  forward  a  milli¬ 
meter  or  two  In  order  to  sharpen  the 
upper  tones. 

Question;  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an 
E  flat  flute,  one  that  could  be  used  for 
playing  E  flat  at  clarinet  parts  in  the  band 
without  transposing? — R.  W.,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

Ansieer;  There  are  flute  manufacturers 
in  this  country  who  make  E  flat  flutea 
You  might  write  the  Selmer  Co.  at  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind.,  or  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co.,  108 
Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Question;  My  brother  and  I  would  like 
some  flute  duets  that  will  sound  good  If 
unaccompanied.  Are  there  any  such  num¬ 
bers? — D.  C.,  Flint,  Michigan. 

Answer:  The  Kuhlau  Duettes  Op.  80, 
81  and  10  would  answer  the  purpose  very 
welL  There  are  no  duets  that  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  work  of  Kuhlau. 
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A.  B.  A.  FORUM 


New  Reduced  Price 


News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 

A 

By  Karl  L.  King,  PratidanE 


on  the  celebrated 


One  of  these  days  Austin  Hardlna  is 
going  to  answer  all  his  mall  and  what 
a  Job  that  will  be! 

And  we  will  meet  Glenn  Balnum  face 
to  face  after  three  or  four  vain  at¬ 
tempts. 

Two  A.  B.  A.  members  (Howard 
Bronson  and  Eddie  Mear)  have  volun¬ 
tarily  offered  to  sit  in  the  band  as 
playing  members  at  the  Fort  Dodge* 
convention.  That  is  what  your  presi¬ 
dent  considers  real  co-operation  for  out 
in  these  parts  we  have  to  go  a  long 
distance  to  get  men  with  which  to 
augment  the  band. 

The  Band  Instrument  City  Goes  Musicell 
At  the  last  election  Elkhart,  Ind., 
voted  for  a  tax-supported  municipal 
band.  The  citizens  of  Detroit  can  now 
discard  the  horse  and  buggy! 

The  proposal  carried  by  a  two  to  one 
vote  will  permit  the  “Band  Instrument 
City”  to  have  a  bF.id  of  its  own!  Your 
president  feels  quite  happy  about  this 
for  It  is  a  vindication  of  an  address  to 
the  business  men  and  civic  leaders  of 
Elkhart  two  years  ago.  It  is  also  a 
great  tribute  to  Prof.  McKay,  leader 
of  the  new  Elkhart  Municipal  Band  and 
the  members  of  the  band  as  both  di¬ 
rector  and  members  gave  their  services 
free  all  this  year  in  order  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  possibilities  of  a  Municipal 
Band  and  to  garner  public  good  will. 

To  any  one  who  wants  to  know  how 
to  put  over  a  Municipal  Band  this  is 
the  answer.  Give  the  public  something 
for  their  money,  meet  them  half  way, 
show  your  willingness  to  co-operate 
and  the  citizenry  will  respond.  HATS 
OFF  TO  ELKHART  AND  ITS  NEW 
MUNICIPAL  BAND! 

State  Bandmaitere  AMOciationi 
One  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the 
growth  and  stability  of  the  band  move¬ 
ment  is  the  organisation  of  State  Band¬ 
masters  Associations.  In  Iowa  the 
State  Association  has  over  200  mefti- 
bers.  A  new  organisation  has  been 
formed  in  North  Carolina  with  A.  B.  A. 
member  Jimmy  Pfohl  as  president.  The 


Wisconsin  Association  has  A.  B.  A. 
member  Pete  Michelsen  for  its  presi¬ 
dent.  If  we  can  organise  enough  State 
organisations  in  this  way  each  A.  B.  A. 
member  can  be  a  president  in  his  own 
right  and  will  those  boys  strut  their 
stuff? 

Youth  TriumphentI 

Our  two  youngest  members.  Major 
Geo.  W.  Landers  and  Henry  Restorff 
are  busy  directing  their  bands.  Look 
out  for  those  boys  when  they  become 
of  age! 

Bend  Movement  Marches  Onl 

Wherever  we  look  we  see  signs  of 
constantly  growing  interest  in  bands 
and  their  music.  The  band  shows  at 
football  games  were  so  elaborate  this 
year  that  they  stole  the  show  from  the 
gridders.  The  Marine  Band  and  Navy 
Band  played  to  large  audiences  on  their 
recent  tours.  Municipal  Bands  are  be¬ 
ing  organised  in  various  places  and 
many  communities  are  building  new 
band-shells  for  their  concerts.  Band¬ 
masters'  organisations  are  flourishing 
and  educational  authorities  are  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  suggestions.  The  band 
festival  idea  seems  to  be  growing. 

All  of  these  things  can  be  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  discussed  at  the  Fort 
Dodge  Convention.  Despite  impressions 
to  the  contrary,  we  may  have  our  seri¬ 
ous  moments  at  this  convention.  Not 
too  many,  of  course,  for  it  would  not 
be  Fort  Dodge  If  the  entertainment 
features  were  pushed  too  far  into  the 
background. 

And  speaking  of  entertainment:  We 
do  not  know  how  GOOD  it  will  be  but 
it  will  be  DIFFERENT.  Some  of  our 
members  are  going  to  shed  their  dig¬ 
nity  at  least  for  a  few  moments. 

Leave  your  worries  at  home.  We 
have  enough  of  our  own  out  here  with¬ 
out  importing  any.  Those  who  are  not 
coming  can  be  counted  on  the  Angers 
of  one  hand. 

Dates:  At  this  writing  it  looks  as  if 
the  dates  will  be  Feb.  26th  to  March  1st. 
(Sunday  to  Wednesday.) 


Solo  and  piano  $2.25  oach  voL 
Contents  of  Vol.  6 

The  damival  of  Venice  (FanUsie) . . .  .Dim 

First  Valse  . Duraitd 

Canzonetta  . Pienu 

Minuet  de  L’Arletienne . Bistt 

Offertoire  . Donjon 

Concert  Aria  . Btrgton 

Maryland,  My  Maryland  (Fantasia).... 

. Norrito 
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Down  in  a  Deep  Cellar  (Fantasia)  .KrerSrck 

Pleyels  Hymn  (Air  Varie) . tioP 

Allegretto  . Godard 

Romance,  Op.  17 . Fltutntr 

T^  Rose  (Air  Varie) . Mittud 
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Contents  of  other  volumes  are  listed  in 
CSt.  4  and  5.  Write  for  new  edition.  Ask 
for  thematics  of  solos  and  ensembles  on  the 
198#  CONTEST  LIST.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 
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are  attachis  of  data  Chanetta's  Ames  Municipal  Band  and  are  fine  dancers.  Left 
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WARMELIN  WOODWIND  SCHOOL 

Clarinet  •  Flute  •  Oboe.  •  Bassoon  •  Saxophone 

Under  the  direction  of  one  of  outstcoading  woodwind  outhoritios,  Clarenee 
Warmelin.  Aasistad  by  Roy  Knouss,  Flutet  Oilberl  Boeremo,  Ob^  Doll  nelds, 
Boaseom  VoQy  Defout,  Swing.  Developing  beginners  end  ^vonoed  students  to 
finished  musicianship.  Write  today  for  fuU  detaila. 
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I'N  TMch  you  to  Ploy 

The  VIOLIN 

This  question  answering  column  con¬ 
ducted  by  Isedor  larger.  Address 
ell  correspondence  to  21  E.  Division, 
Chicago. 


Question ;  There  le  a  question  in  my 
mind,  which,  if  clarified,  should  prove  of 
unusual  Interest  to  many  a  student,  who, 
like  myself,  Is  studying  with  a  man  who 
claims  to  be  a  direct  disciple  of  the  so- 
called  Italian  school  of  violin  playing 
which  was  founded  by  Corelli.  Now,  Mr. 
Berger,  is  it  possible  for  you  to  trace  this 
family  tree  if  I  tell  you  that  my  teacher 
Is  Frederick  Fredericksen. — C.  Y.  B.,  Tti- 
CUy  Symphony,  Moline,  III. 

Aneioer:  Tour  question  interests  me 
Immensely,  in  fact  more  than  any  of 
those  which  I  received  this  month ;  and 
because  of  the  interest  it  is  bound  to  cre¬ 
ate,  Just  as  you  say  amongst  fellow- 
students,  I  will  therefore  dedicate  this 
column  to  you.  Frederick  Fredericksen, 
I  have  known  for  many  a  year,  having 
first  heard  him  as  soloist  with  the  Queen's 
Hall  Orchestra  way  back  in  1907  In  Lon¬ 
don,  England.  He  Is  a  man  of  great 
modesty,  who  certainly  deserved  more 
appreciation  and  better  recognition;  now, 
alas,  he  is  getting  old;  however,  he  is  a 
true  disciple  of  that  celebrated  French 
violinist,  fimile  Sauret. 

Sauret  in  turn  was  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Charles  de  B4rlot,  while  de  B4riot  was 
one  of  Robberecht’s  most  distinguished 
students.  Because  the  name  of  Robber- 
echt  is  so  little  known  In  this  country,  I 
believe  It  would  prove  of  Interest  to  In¬ 
clude  a  little  of  his  biography. 

Andre  Robberecht  was  bom  in  Brussels 
on  December  IS,  1797.  He  studied  the 
violin  under  Planken,  a  EHemish  master. 
In  1814,  young  Andre  moved  to  Paris  and 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  at  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  under  the  renowned  Baillot 

It  was  then  that  Viottl  concertislng  In 
the  French  capital  happened  to  hear  the 
lad  play  and  was  so  enraptured  over  the 
magnificent  tone  which  Andre  drew  from 
his  instrument,  that  he  Immediately  of¬ 
fered  to  give  him  some  instruction.  And 
so  Robberecht  became  a  pupil  of  Viottl, 
who,  for  years  studied  and  traveled  with 
the  eminent  violinist.  In  London  they 
gave  concerts  together  and  Viottl  always 
considered  Robberecht  the  finest  of  all  his 
pupils,  though  some  gave  this  honor  to 
Rode. 

In  1820,  the  young  artist  returned  to 
Brussels  where  he  was  appointed  solo 
violinist  to  King  William  I,  and  it  was 
in  Brussels  where  Robberecht  transmitted 
the  Immortal  principles  of  Viottl  to  de 
Berlot. 

Continuing  with  our  family  tree,  we 
now  come  to  the  teacher  of  Viottl  who 
was  Pugnanl.  Pugnani  at  first  studied 
with  Somis,  then  later  with  Tartlnl ; 
Tartini,  as  we  all  know,  was  the  most 
celebrated  pupil  of  Corelli.  And  accord¬ 
ing  to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Mutic,  it  was 
Corelli  who  founded  the  "Italian  School" 
which  sent  forth  students  to  the  various 
parts  of  Europe.  They  In  turn  estab¬ 
lished  their  own  schools  where  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  traditions  of  their  master  Corelli 
were  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation. 
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Bincid  iKtriMiWiN 


W.  B.  Of  Austin,  Texas  has  requested 
that  we  suKcest  what  we  think  Is  the 
best  formation  of  a  dance  band,  that 
is,  the  Instruments  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  up  a  ffood  orsaiiizatlon. 
There  is  a  variety  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  the  horn  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  band  but  as  to  the  rhythm 
section,  there  is  definite  agreement  on 
the  instruments  which  form  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  remainder  of  the  orches¬ 
tra.  These  three  are  the  piano,  the 
drums  and  the  bass  vloL  1  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  be  any  controversy  over 
the  first  two  of  these  three  for  essen¬ 
tialness,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
absence  of  either  would  leave  the  band 
without  foundation.  But  many  feel  that 
the  string  bass  is  not  one  of  the  re¬ 
quired  instruments  for  its  absence  is 
not  as  conspicuous  as  that  of  either  of 
the  other  two.  However,  once  the  big 
fiddle  is  included  In  your  group,  you 
wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  with¬ 
out  it.  This  peculiar  Instrument  gives 
body  and  depth  to  music;  it  brings  out 
the  tones  of  the  drums  and  sustains 
the  bass  notes  of  the  piano.  Most  good 
dance  orchestras  use  the  bass  viol. 

While  we  are  on  the  basic  three,  it 
might  be  well  to  discuss  drums  a  little 
more.  Do  your  utmost  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  traps  with  a  minimum  of 
two  good  Turkish  cymbals,  gourds  and 
bells,  if  possible.  These  extra  attach¬ 
ments  give  color  to  your  arrangements. 

The  remainder  of  the  band  is  made 
up  of  brass,  woodwinds  and  strings. 
The  brass  most  frequently  found  in 
three  or  four  piece  orchestras  is  the  sax¬ 
ophone.  The  possibilities  for  this  in¬ 
strument  are  vast  if  it  is  used  Judi¬ 
ciously;  it  is  equally  as  good  for  sub- 
melodies  and  harmonies  as  It  is  for 
melodies.  I  suggest  that  for  a  dance 
band  of  a  membership  of  from  nine  to 
fourteen  players,  you  have  three  saxis 
in  your  group,  since  modern  arrange¬ 
ments  feature  such  trio  combinations. 
If  not  over-done,  saxes  can  be  used  to 
an  advantage.  One  of  the  most  notice¬ 
able  faults  of  some  of  the  prominent 
dance  orchestras  is  that  the  sax  part 
is  worn  by  over-use.  Too  often  the 
melodies  of  popular  numbers  are  re¬ 
written  so  that  they  lie  low  in  the  bass 
clef.  This  fairly  smothers  the  tune  and 
covers  any  brilliance  which  might  have 
been  obtained  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
an  upper  register.  Don’t  misunder¬ 
stand;  I  don’t  mean  ’’never  do  it”  but 
be  careful  not  to  bury  tunes  with  the 
resultant  loss  of  color. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  choose  saxo¬ 
phonists  who  can  double  on  other  reeds, 
especially  the  clarinet.  If  two  of  your 
saxes  can  double  on  the  clarinet,  you 
need  only  one  regular  on  that  instru¬ 
ment,  otherwise,  have  two.  This  is  the 
instrument  which  adds  sparkle  to  your 
music,  e.  g.,  Benny  Goodman  and  Artie 
Shaw.  Wayne  King  gave  the  clarinet 
a  break  in  bis  composition  ’’Josephine" 
and  since  that  time  lilting  trios  have 
become  favorites  of  dancers.  Some  ar¬ 
rangements  will  call  for  the  melancholy 
tone  of  the  oboe  and  perhaps  you  will 
be  lucky  to  have  some  member  of  your 
band  double  on  this. 


It  will  also  improve  your  band  if 
you  have  a  fiutlst.  This  instrument  Is 
not  common  with  the  dance  band  and 
you  won’t  find  many  orchestrations 
which  Include  it.  But  with  some  clever 
arranging  you  can  add  the  fiute  to 
your  group  with  success  and  give  your 
band  something  which  many  other 
bands  won’t  have.  You  can  make  your 
band  distinctive  by  including  instru¬ 
ments  uncommon  to  general  orchestras. 

Two  trumpets  will  be  enough  for 
your  band.  In  combination  with  two 
trombones,  you  will  have  sufficient  brass 
to  balance  your  reeds  and  percussion, 
and  even  with  so  few  you  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  them  sub¬ 
dued.  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
cornetists  feel  that  they  are  not  “hot” 
unless  they  blast  the  doors  oft  the  rear 
walla.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  If  your 
brass  players  are  affilcted  with  this 
malady,  tell  them  to  listen  to  Henry 
Buase  and  Lou  Breeze  and  see  how 
these  modern  masters  swing  warm. 

To  add  a  bit  of  sugar  to  your  tempos, 
use  violins.  This  Instrument  has  been 
unpopular  with  small  bands  because  it 
has  been  poorly  used.  Generally,  with 
amateur  bands,  it  squeaks  along  on  the 
melody  an  octave  or  two  above  the 
rest  of  the  band  without  the  feeblest 
attempt  at  harmonisation.  Violins  will 
smooth  out  your  music  so  that  it  will 
fiow  with  ease  and  beauty.  If  used 
wisely,  they  are  an  asset  to  an  orches¬ 
tra;  if  used  poorly,  they  are  a  detri¬ 
ment.  Experiment  with  your  own 
group  to  see  if  you  cannot  work  out 
numbers  with  this  string  playing  some¬ 
thing  other  than  the  melody.  Lovely 
obbligatos  will  give  your  orchestrations 
fullness. 

The  banjo  has  been  replaced  by  the 
guitar  which  may  or  may  not  be  elec¬ 
tric.  The  electric  guitar  is  very  popu 
lar  with  (bands  and  made  one  of  its 
earliest  dance  band  appearances  with 
Orrln  Tucker.  Hake  it  a  point  to  listen 
to  the  numerous  ways  in  which  this 
Instrument  finds  use  with  the  leading 
bands.  Once  a  novelty,  it  has  become 
an  established  part  of  the  group.  There 
are  only  a  few  high  school  dance  or¬ 
chestras  now  using  them. 

The  accordion  has  a  degree  of  popu¬ 
larity,  also,  which  is  rapidly  growing. 
You  are  familiar  with  bands  that  are 
built  around  this  instrument.  Its  or¬ 
gan-like  qualities  make  it  quite  adapt 
able  to  many  types  of  music. 

George  Olson  has  an  electric  organ 
with  his  band  and  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  a  school  equipped  with 
one  of  these  Instruments,  by  all  means 
try  to  include  it. 

This  Instrumentation  which  I  have 
given  you  is  probably  much  broader 
and  more  Inclusive  than  you  have  or 
can  have.  However,  it  may  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  is  a  good  balance,  and 
you  can,  with  Judgment,  modify  it  to 
your  own  resources.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  a  good  dance  band  is  in  the 
arranging  and  the  other  twenty-five 
per  cent  in  Instrumentation.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  balanced  Instru 
mentation,  proper  arranging  will  dis 
guise  this  fact. 
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of  six  weeks.  Beflnnlnr  at  an  extremely 
slow  speed,  I  gradually  Increased  the 
tempo  and  took  very  definite  pains  to 
keep  it  technically  i>erfect.  The  first  pub¬ 
lic  performance  of  this  arrangement  was 
given  at  a  concert  of  the  Berlin  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  April, 
19SS. 

Relative  to  producing  the  “buss"  of  the 
bee,  a  simple  but  effective  device  Is  used. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  rapid  flutter 
tongue. 

The  effort  put  into  preparing  a  number 
of  this  type  is  well  worthwhile.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  effective  encore 
pieces  In  existence.  I  will  notify  you  as 
soon  as  this  arrangement  is  published. 

Qitestlon:  My  son  wishes  to  study  the 
comet.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  what  we  must  consider  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  begin  his  studies  with 


Oitestion;  I  have  had  great  difficulty 
with  the  control  of  my  vibrato.  At  the 
present  time  I  use  a  throat  vibrato  which 
at  times  becomes  Jerky  and  uneven.  I 
know  there  must  be  other  ways  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  vibrato  and  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  what  method  you  would  recom¬ 
mend.— B.  a.,  WettHeld,  N.  J.  _ 

Answer;  This  question,  relative  to  the 
production  of  a  proper  vibrato,  is  of  vital 
interest  to  every  coraetist  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  the  common  sense  to  real¬ 
ise  that  there  are  various  ways  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  vibrato.  However,  there  is  one 
way  which  has  always  seemed  preferable 
to  me.  A  vibrato  has  to  be  carefully  and 
Judiciously  used  in  order  to  reflect  the 
good  musical  tadte  of  the  performer.  This 
fact  alone  ehonld  always  be  foremost  4n 
the  mind  of  the  performer.  The  best  known 
methods  of  producing  a  vibrato  are:  the 
hand  vibrato  and  the  throat  vibrato. 
There  are  other  ways  of  producing  a 
vibrato  and  unfortunately  these  methods 
are  very  difficult  to  control.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  in  itself  leads  to  poor  resulta  A 
lip  vibrato  which  is  produced  by  the  lower 
or  upper  lip  constantly  moving  results  in 
very  poor  intonation.  Some  performers 
use  a  cheek  vibrato  which  by  its  very 
nature  is  very  difficult  to  control  because 
of  the  rapid  nervous  movement  of  the 
cheek  musclea  Of  the  two  most  desirable 
vibratos  which  I  first  mentioned,  I  prefer 
for  my  own  use  the  hand  vibrato.  From 
personal  observation,  I  have  discovered 
that  this  method  of  producing  the  vibrato 
is  far  superior  to  any  others.  A  hand 
vibrato  is  easily  controlled  and  it  in  no 
way  affects  the  pure  quality  of  tone  which 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  serious  student 
of  the  comet  or  trumpet.  The  so-called 
throat  vibrato  which  is  quite  popular  In 
France  and  Italy  has  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  its  favor  as  far  as  general  re¬ 
sults  are  concerned.  However,  a  throat 
vibrato  is  rather  difficult  to  produce 
smoothly.  It  has  a  tendency  to  vibrate 
too  rapidly  and  in  many  cases  produces 
an  annoying  tone  which  an  unsympathetic 
person  would  classify  with  the  bleat  of  a 
goat. 
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Tbs  Xiraddoek  Baodaman  Is 
a  catalog  of  newest  stylaideaa. 
Filled  with  practical  infonna- 
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Leone  May  Smith 


a  better  than  average  chance  of  succeed¬ 
ing  in  the  instrument  of  his  choice? — 
W.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Answer:  Your  problem  is  one  which  is 
the  concern  of  every  parent  who  contem¬ 
plates  to  make  the  study  of  music  avail¬ 
able  to  his  child.  This  question  is  asked 
of  me  very  frequently.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  select  a  good  and  capable  instruc¬ 
tor.  (I  was  most  fortunate  in  having  for 
my  teacher  the  late  Walter  M.  Smith  of 
Boston,  who  ranks  with  the  immortals.  He 
was  as  great  a  teacher  as  he  was  a  solo¬ 
ist.) 

Be  guided  by  your  choice  of  a  teacher. 
Ask  his  advice  relative  to  the  purchase  of 
an  instrument  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
all  important  mouthpiece.  It  is  your  duty 
to  co-operate  with  the  instructor  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  practice  schedule  for  your  child 
which  will  conform  with  the  schedule  of 
his  other  activities,  such  as  outdoor  exer¬ 
cises  and  recreation  which  are  so  impor¬ 
tant  for  growing  children. 

Hoping  that  Santa  Claus  will  bring  you 
that  new  cornet,  best  wishes  for  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  Year. 


Question;  Recently  I  heard  you  play 
the  “Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee”  and  I  am 
very  anxious  to  acquire  a  copy  of  that 
arrangement.  How  do  you  produce  such 
effects  as  the  buss  of  the  bee?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  of  average  technique  to  per¬ 
form  this  solo? — D.  L.,  aiens  Falls,  If.  Y. 

Answer:  Unfortunately  my  arrangement 
of  the  “Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee”  by 
Rlmsky-Korsakov  is  not  available  to  the 
general  public  as  yet.  Due  to  many  simi¬ 
lar  requests  as  yours,  I  am  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  its  publication  some  time 
within  the  very  near  future. 

In  playing  this  selection,  I  use  a 
“Harmon”  mute  which  enables  me  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  tone  desired.  Technically  this 
arrangement  lies  well  within  the  range  of 
the  capable  performer.  Unlike  other  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  same  composition,  it  is 
in  the  original  orchestral  key,  A  minor. 
You  can  readily  realise  the  difficult  finger¬ 
ing  necessary  in  its  performance.  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  after 
I  had  made  the  arrangement,  I  practiced 
it  about  46  minutes  a  day  over  a  period 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents*  Clubs 


{This  i»  the  third  in  a  eeriee  of  money¬ 
making  achemee  v>hich  will  be  preaented 
in  thia  colvmn.  Write  and  tell  ua  how 
your  band  parenta’  organization  earned 
motley  for  your  band.) 

Have  You  Tried  Theaef 

It  misht  be  a  food  plan  to  enumer¬ 
ate  and  dtscuee  generally  several  sur- 
festions  for  money-makinv  schemes 
which  have  been  mailed  us  durlns  the 
past  few  weeks.  If  you  have  any  others 
which  your  group  has  found  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  mail  us  a  card  stating  what 
your  idea  Is. 

1.  Rmniage  Sale.  This  type  of  cash 
creator  is  the  stand-by  of  church  or¬ 
ganisations,  the  Red  Cross,  clubs  of 
various  nature.s,  schools  and  many 
others.  It  is  successful  to  a  certain 
degree  even  at  its  poorest  day  for  there 
is  so  little  expense  involved  that  even 
a  minimum  of  purchases  is  profitable. 
First  of  all,  donations  for  the  sale  may 
b!  got  from  persons  who  are  not  con¬ 
nected  in  any  way  with  the  high  school 
band  and  the  same  group  are  the  pur¬ 
chasers.  Second,  there  is  usually  some 
interested  person  who  will  offer  the 
location  for  a  rummage  sale,  eliminat¬ 
ing  a  rental  fee.  Third,  members  of 
the  band  parents’  club  will  contribute 
their  services  and  with  their  co-opera¬ 
tion,  a  schedule  can  be  worked  out 
which  will  equalise  the  labor.  If  you 
have  never  held  a  rummage  sale  before, 
try  it.  Many  clubs  have  it  as  an  an¬ 
nual  part  of  their  financial  program. 

2.  Moek  Trial.  This  is  very  popular 
with  smaller  communities  where  there 
is  one  school  and  much  civic  spirit.  It 
can  be  humorous  or  serious  as  chosen, 
but  it  will  prove  far  more  satisfactory 
from  a  public  interest  standpoint  if  the 
ludicrous  angle  is  followed.  The  reason 
for  its  success  in  the  smaller  city  is 
that  persons  taking  parts  in  the  per¬ 
formance  are  known  by  more  people. 
Copies  of  mock  trials  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  any  of  the  leading  pub¬ 
lishers  of  entertainments. 

3.  Habby  Shew.  This  is  a  brand 
new  idea  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
last  year.  People  have  always  had  hob¬ 
bles,  some  of  them  of  the  most  peculiar 
natures,  but  never  before  have  they 
been  organised  for  display  purposes. 
Overhead  with  this  type  is  negligible 
but  the  intake  is  also  comparatively 
small.  A  door  fee  is  the  only  charge 
which  can  be  made  unless  there  are 
other  concessions,  such  as  candy,  games 
and  amusements.  There  is  not  much 
work  entailed,  for  each  person  parti¬ 
cipating  is  responsible  for  his  own 
demonstration.  Find  out  how  many  of 
your  group  have  novel  hobbies  and 
also  call  upon  the  high  school  students 
to  show  theirs.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  this  type  of  show  and 
the  attendance  is  generally  good. 

4.  Game  Night.  For  some  real  fun 
for  everybody  we  suggest  this.  There 
will  be  no  special  entertainment  but 
there  will  be  every  type  of  game  for 
persons  to  play.  One  corner  will  be 
devoted  to  those  who  wish  to  play 
bridge  and  other  card  games,  while  In 
another  comer  is  the  type  of  throwing 
game  such  as  ring-master,  ten-pins. 


horse-shoes,  etc.  A  shooting  gallery 
is  always  popular  as  a  concession.  So¬ 
licit  games  from  club  members  and 
use  them  as  part  of  the  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment.  You  will  be  astonished  to 
And  the  variety  of  games  that  are  in 
your  friends’  homes.  Money  is  got 
through  a  door  fee,  or  through  fees 
for  playing  the  individual  games — no 
gambling,  of  course.  Food  concessions 
will  increase  the  proceeds. 

5.  One-aet  Play.  Although  this  re¬ 
quires  more  work  to  prepare,  for  prac¬ 
tices  will  take  a  great  deal  of  some¬ 
one’s  time,  the  one-act  play  is  well- 
received  In  all  communities.  If  you 
would  rather  give  a  longer  play,  it  is 
up  to  you,  if  you  feel  that  it  will  be 
worthwhile;  however,  it  is  hardly  ad¬ 
visable  for  it  is  trying  to  produce  a 
three-act  play,  for  the  inadequacy  of 
talent,  poor  directorship,  difficulty  of 
co-operation  and  the  time  element  are 
all  factors  which  are  generally  present. 
Something  light  and  easy  to  prepare  is 
by  far  more  successful  than  a  heavier 
dramatisation.  Gate  receipts  and  candy 
concessions  provide  the  monetary  in¬ 
terest. 

6.  Movies.  Organised  groups  in 
towns  of  any  sise  rely  on  the  spon¬ 
sored  movie  as  a  sure  money-maker. 
The  manager  or  owner  of  the  theater 
will  make  arrangements  with  your 
group  so  that  you  may  sell  tickets  to 
a  special  picture  which  will  be  run  in 
his  playhouse — the  club,  of  course,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
profits.  With  this  scheme  it  is  entirely 
up  to  you  whether  or  not  much  money 
is  made.  The  only  work  entailed  is 
that  of  selling  tickets.  The  more  you 
sell,  the  greater  your  Intake.  If  you 
have  not  already  sponsored  a  moving 
picture,  do  it.  Every  one  goes  to  the 
movies  and  every  one  might  as  well  go 
to  yours. 

7.  Gym  Dances.  In  most  schools 
where  dancing  is  permitted,  there  is 
some  form  of  organised  social  hour  on 
one  evening  a  week  after  school  hours. 
Members  of  the  high  school  band  or 
orchestra  form  a  dance  band  which  pre¬ 
sides  at  the  entertainment.  There  Is 
a  small  fee  charged  for  these  dances. 
In  some  schools,  these  socials  are 
sponsored  by  the  band  parents’  asso¬ 
ciation  which  arranges  the  program,  price, 
players,  chaperons,  etc.  If  this  is  not  al¬ 
ready  the  practice  of  your  school,  you 
may  find  it  profitable. 


Modeiio  Het  Lean  Plan 
In  1933,  a  loan  fund  was  established 
and,  in  honor  of  the  leader  and  director, 
is  called  the  “Mancini  Loan  Fund.”  A  musi¬ 
cal  student  may  borrow  from  this  fund 
to  continue  his  studies  in  music,  the 
amount  borrowed  to  be  returned  as  soon 
as  he  reaches  his  earning  power.  No  in¬ 
terest  is  charged.  A  committee  of  three 
is  in  charge  of  the  fund, — passes  on  the 
advisability  of  the  loans  and  receives  the 
money  when  it  is  repaid.  The  Band 
Mothers’  Club  adds  as  much  as  possible 
each  year  to  this  fund. 
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GET  YOUR  rKtt  COP 
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MODERN  CLARINET” 


ETPINSFOR  YOUR  BAND 


Know  Your  Seucophone 

Conduclod  by  C«cQ  L>o«on 

AddrM*  quMtioM  ie  TIm  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  No.  Mick.  Avo.,  Ckieogo 


Editor’s  note:  During  the  winter  months  Mr.  Leeson  spends  most  of  ki«  time 
touring  with  his  accompanist  in  concert  and  recital.  In  the  course  of  the 
season,  he  plags  a  number  of  programs  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  While 
enroute,  Mr.  Leeson  is  able  to  offer  prices  well  within  the  reach  of  schools. 
Music  directors  interested  in  an  appearance  by  Mr.  Leeson,  may  write  him  or 
his  manager,  Mr.  Arthur  0.  Femald,  129  West  Wh  Street,  New  York  City,  for 
folders  and  jfull  information. 


Bsdusws  dmlsrs. 

GEO.  C.  DIVER  MUSIC  CO. 

321  S.  Wobosk  Avo.  Ckieogo,  II. 


This  month’s  leading  question  concerns 
the  saxophone  ensemble.  Mr.  Arthur 
Wise  of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  writes  me  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“I  read  with  interest  your  article  of  re¬ 
cent  appearance  in  the  True  Tone'  Jour¬ 
nal.  I  still  remember  our  talk  on  the 
subject  when  I  visited  you  at  the  National 
Music  Camp. 


In  wrltlnc  for  the  saxophone  choir  and 
we  should  shortly  have  some  interestinx 
original  literature  as  well. 

I  can  best  answer  the  question  con¬ 
tained  in  the  second  paragraph  by  Kiving 
the  procedure  we  followed  at  camp.  If 
sextette  arrangements  are  used,  they  are 
likely  to  have  two  or  three  different  in¬ 
strumentations,  the  best  being  first  and 
second  altos,  first  and  second  tenors, 
baritone  and  bass.  I  have  seen  arrange¬ 
ments  for  three  altos,  tenors,  baritone 
and  bass.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
first  mentioned  Instrumentation  be  used. 
If  an  arrangement  appears  with  three 
alto  parts  and  only  one  for  tenor,  trans¬ 
pose  and  copy  the  third  alto  part  for 
tenor. 

We  also  used,  with  fairly  good  effect, 
some  quartette  arrangements,  letting  both 
first  and  second  tenors  play  the  regular 
tenor  part.  For  the  bass,  we  transposed 
and  copied  the  baritone  part,  writing  it 
an  octave  lower  when  practical,  and  leav¬ 
ing  out  extremely  high,  or  complicated 
IMissages,  although  let  me  say  here  that 
In  spite  of  their  slse  the  big  saxophones 
are  almost  as  technically  agile  as  the 
smaller  ones. 

As  to  the  graded  pieces,  I  plan  as  soon 
as  possible  to  examine  ail  the  published 
material  for  saxophone  ensemble,  and 
shall  then  ntake  up  a  recommended  list. 
However,  I  am  at  present  fulfilling  a 
heavy  concert  schedule,  which  takes  me 
out  of  New  York  frequently,  and  I  will 
not  be  able  to  do  much  about  this  till 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  but  I  will  men¬ 
tion  a  few  things  that  1  know  to  be  good 
from  personal  experience. 

The  three  Pickering  arrangements  are 
published  by  Pro-Art.  Their  agents  are 
Sprague-Cktleman,  (6  West  65th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  Last  Spring . Orieg 

This  has  long  sustained  phrases  and 
Is  excellent  for  developing  the  breath. 
It  has  no  dlRlcult  technical  passages. 

Bine  Kleine  Nacht  Mueik . Mocart 

First  Movement 

Requires  delicacy  of  phrasing.  Moves 
along  quite  rapidly,  but  has  no  long 
sustained  tonguing  passages. 

Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn. Brahms 
This  arrangement  has  eight  parts. 

The  variations  are  of  different  grades 
technically.  Strongly  rhythmic. 

Also  Included  in  the  same  series  is  an 
original  composition. 

“Lawd” — A  Fantastic  Spiritual  . 

. Martin  Kramer 

A  modem  work  in  the  American  man¬ 
ner.  Very  effective  and  of  medium 
technical  difficulty. 

Space  limitations  necessitate  my  end¬ 
ing  the  list  here,  but  I  shall  continue  It 
in  next  month's  column. 


ling  instrument  you  play 


Srimer 


Cecil  Lessen 


“You  mention  the  use  of  two  second 
tenor  saxophonea  If  no  second  part  Is 
written  what  part  would  you  use  then? 

"Please  list  a  dosen  selections  to  be 
used  for  saxophone  ensemble,  some  easy, 
some  melodious,  etc.” 

The  article  referred  to  concerned  the 
saxophone  choir,  which  was  so  successful 
at  the  National  Music  Camp  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  instrumentation  of  the  choir  is : 
4  1st  Eb  altos 
2  1st  Bb  tenors 
2  Elb  baritones 
4  2nd  Elb  altos 
2  2nd  Bb  tenors 
1  Bb  bass 

Fbr  this  group  we  found  the  ideal  ar¬ 
rangements  to  consist  of  six  voices,  and 
they  possess  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  playable  by  the  sextette  (two  altos, 
two  tenors,  baritone  and  bass).  Thus, 
a  director  wishing  to  establish  a  full 
saxophone  choir  can  start  with  six  play¬ 
ers,  adding  others  from  time  to  time 
until  his  instrumentation  is  completa 

Some  of  the  excellent  arrangements 
made  by  Mr.  Norman  Pickering  of  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony  that  we  used  last 
summer,  are  in  process  of  publication  and 
will  probably  be  available  by  the  time 
this  column  appears;  and  others  are  to 
be  made  and  Issued  in  this  seriea  I  have 
also  interested  several  good  composers 


“AlasUiS’i  «Mdm  JsbUm“— “SuBsy  SpotaM 
"MiorBanw  Onsd-gstn*"— "Osidts  StM  Baa 
(MBW  UsfSPf  IfaichM  f«r  Bud,  by  Chat.  I.  Pu 
DBimnOTOB— TOBK  A  UU  Band  laattuMi 

PgllLKR  ‘‘Cuttoabulh’'  Clartaati  and  Flnlaa. 

WMta  far  taapla  parta,  Catalasa  and  Prlaaa 
MARSH  MUSIC  NOUSC 
IIS  Wlasabasa  Bt  Oaaarah.  ta 


Parfact  lubiieotieB  for  slidaa  emd 
vedvaa.  Bora  Oik  Kay  Oil;  Cork 
Graosa. 

At  your  music  store. 


Too  must  have  a  perfect  reed  in  order  to 
reach  perfection  in  your  work.  The 
"Wales”  reed  enablu  you  to  get  the  llneet 
results  from  your  instrument,  with  the 
least  effort. 


All  the  high  school  band  students  in 
our  town  simply  “eat  up”  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN— Mrs.  Adeline  Hunt,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colorado. 
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OBOE  AND  ENGLISH  HORN  reedt.  I  make 
and  Roarantee  each  one;  70c  pint  yoor  old  tubes. 
6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders.  Box  157,  Ell^rt. 
Indiana. _ 


Morris.  Illinois. 


YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  BRASS  AND  WOODWIND 
musical  instrument  repairmen:  also  platers.  Ad¬ 
dress  Polk  Musical  Supply  (^mpawi  441  West 
Peachtree  Street.  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ueorgia. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


LOOK  FOR  DEVOE'S  ads  below.  AU  instru¬ 
ments  completely  reconditioned  and  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  trial.  Write  for  latest  list.  5238  Oakland 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SERVING  MUSICIANS  — SCHOOLS,  wi^ 
factory  rebuilt  instruments,  accessories  at  bargain 
prices  for  past  20  years.  What  do  you  need? 
Send  for  free  price  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co., 
1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUFFET.  Boehm,  wood  Sute,  just  overhauled, 
$75.  Conn  improved  military  oboe,  wood,  $60. 
Sent  subject  to  approval.  Dickinson  Music  Shop, 
Dickinson,  N.  D.  _ 


RECONDITIONED  BB  gold-lscquered  sousa- 
phone,  $85 ;  silver-plated  American  standard  Eh 


phone,  $100 ;  York  silver-plated  mellophone,  with 
case,  $32.50;  Kruspe  double  French  horn,  with 
case,  $140:  Martin  gold-lacquered  baritone  saxo-  i 
phone,  with  case,  $75;  Kohlert  Conservatory  sys¬ 
tem  oboe,  with  case,  $125;  new  non-crackable 
cello,  $29.50 :  new  three-quarter  non-craclu^le 
string  baas,  $75 ;  Conn  silver-plated  Eh  upright 
baas  horn,  $75;  Conn  brass  bass  trombone,  with 
case,  $60;  Buescfaer  silver-plated  Bh  curved  so¬ 
prano  saxophone,  with  case,  $32.50;  Conn  brass 
double  French  horn,  with  case.  $100;  ^Imef 

S old-plated  alto  saxoimone,  with  case,  $75.  Conn, 
luescher,  Holton,  York.  Pan-American  comets, 
trumpets,  trombones,  $20  up.  Buffet  Albert  sys¬ 
tem  bass  clarinet,  with  case,  $90;  Robert  A. 
Boehm  clarinet,  $50 ;  set  of  Leedy  kand-tuned 
tympani,  $100,  trunks,  $35  extra;  Martin  silver- 
plated  fliiegel  horn  in  case,  $45;  alto  saxophones. 


nickel-puted  Eh  bass  bom,  $30; 
silver-plated  baritone  bom,  $40 ;  King  silver-plated 
front  beU  baritone  horn,  with  case,  $85 ;  Military 
system  oboe,  with  case,  $30;  Olds  gold-lacquered 
trombone,  with  case.  $60 ;  Conn  silver^lated 
tenor  saxophone,  with  case,  $65 ;  Grand  Rapids 
silver-plated  valve  trombone,  with  case,  $27.50; 
Bach  gold-lacqtsrred  trumpet,  with  case,  $65; 
new  metal  Bodini  C  flute,  with  case,  $45;  Lyon 
&  Healy  brass-k  cquered  mellophone,  with  case, 
$32.50 ;  Lyon  &  Healy  gold-plated  Eh  cqmet, 
like  new,  with  case,  $55;  three  octave  Deagan 
xylophone,  with  case,  $35 ;  three  octave  Leedy 
vibraphone,  with  case,  $190;  sad  many  othw  bar¬ 
gains  on  3  days’  apiiroval.  Write  for  bargain  list. 
Adelson’s  Musics!  Instrument  Exchsnge,  446 
Michigan  Avc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WW.irlmrl 


Sand  your  want  ad,  now,  for 
tha  nut  iuuo  of  this  groat 
largain  Countar  and  wateh 
your  rotuitt.  2S  words  for 
only  $1— Sc  for  aaeh  addi¬ 
tional  word.  No  ads  accoptod, 
unlass  cash  accompanies  order. 


CONSERVATORY  OBOES  —  Genuine  Loree. 
Cabart  and  others,  from  $70;  selected  and  tested 
by  professional  player.  Ask  for  latest  bantain 
list.  Fernand  Roche,  409  West  51st  St.,  New 
York  City. 


“MANSFIELD” — A  new  line  of  musical  instra- 
ments  for  the  school  music  trade.  Grenadilla 
wood  clarinets,  violin,  viola,  cello  and  string  baas 
outfits;  French  horns;  everything  for  the  school 
music  department.  Huge  stocks;  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  lists  and  prices.  Liberal  dis¬ 
counts  to  schools.  Swain’s  Music  House,  Mans¬ 
field.  Pa. 


CONSERVATORY  OBOE— Cabart.  French, 
perfect  condition,  no  cracks,  special  price,  $90, 
with  case.  Trial  allowed.  De  Voe’s  Music  Cen¬ 
ter,  5238  Oakland  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Vincent  Bach  trampet,  silver-plat¬ 
ed,  Stradhrarius  model,  like  new,  $65;  Conn  bari¬ 
tone  saxophone,  in  case.  $55;  Boston  French 
horn,  $45;  Heckle  system  bassoon,  $105;  H.  Bet- 
toney  Conservatory  system,  $85 ;  Silver-King  cor¬ 
net,  $80;  string  bass.  $32.  Crestline  Music  Shop, 
Crestline,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Conn  five  valve,  double  bell,  gold- 
lated  euphonium.  Buffet  alto  saxophone ;  bassoon, 
lass  clarinet.  Want  Soprani-Luttbeg  accordion, 
Haynes  clarinets.  Percy  Gsts,  876  West  180tb 
St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Ludwig  metal  4x14“  drum,  $8 ; 
16x16“  white  pearl  tom-tom,  $30;  Deagan,  3- 
octave  xylophone,  $25;  baas  drum,  16x30,  $13.50. 
Peyer  Music.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


BARITONE  HORN.  Holton,  bell  front,  4 
valves,  side  action,  silver-plated  with  case,  $60; 
also  King  euphonium,  double  bell,  4  valves,  and 
case,  $62.50.  Perfect  condition,  will  send  on 
trial.  What  do  you  need?  Over  1,500  to 
choose  from.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1919. 


CYMBALS — Fengdjian  Constantinople  Turkish 
^mbals,  14-incbes,  pair,  $19,  single,  $10.  Genuine 
Zildjian  Turkish  cymbals,  worlda  bnt,  no  good 
for  swing  music,  excellent  for  brass  band,  sym¬ 
phony  and  classic.  Price  on  request.  Sent  for 
inspection  upon  receiving  deposit  $2.  Royal 
Music  and  Instrument  Co.,  2196  Third  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


SAXOPHONES,  Conn  make.  Alto,  silver  and 
case,  $48.50 ;  tenor,  silver  and  case,  $61 ;  bari¬ 
tone,  silver  and  case,  $58.50.  Factory  rebuilt. 
Will  send  either  on  approval.  What  do  you 
need?  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1919.  _ 


MELLOPHONE— King,  £1;,  sUver,  and  case, 
$35.  Also  Conn  alto  horn,  silver,  and  case,  $20. 
Shipped  subject  to  triaL  De  Voe’s  Music  Cen¬ 
ter,  5238  Owland  St.,  PhiladdpUa,  Pa. 


FRENCH  BESSON  trumpet,  used,  like  new; 
Caruso  cushion  rim  mouthpieces  for  trumpet, 
trombone,  horn.  Comet,  trombone,  silver-plated, 
$3.50.  Frank  Corrado.  919  Fox  St..  New  York. 


BARGAINS — One  of  the  finest  stocks  of  re¬ 
built  instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Repair  all 
instruments.  Send  for  free  repair  price  lut.  also 
instrument  bargain  lists.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


PAN-AMERICAN  slide  trombone,  silver-plated, 
gold  bell,  in  case,  like  new,  $25.  Send  for  re¬ 
condition^  instrument  bargain  list.  Joseph  Jiran, 
1333  W.  18th  St.,  Chicago,  III 


BARGAINS:  Martin  BBb  bass,  $65;  Mar 
tin  Eh  alto  sax,  $45 ;  Conn  trombone,  $35.  All 
instruments  like  new.  Many  other  bargains. 
Musicians  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  reeds.  No  play— no 
pay.  Made  in  strengths  to  suit  you.  80c  single; 
two,  75c  each;  six  or  more,  61c  each.  15c  al¬ 
lowed  for  old  tube.  Coamey,  Box  773,  Mon- 
terey,  Calif. 


CORNET  —  Gold-lacquered,  plush-lined  case, 
American  made,  $50  retail.  Big  school  discount; 
msny  other  big  vslues.  Write  Swsin’s  Music 
House,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


_ ILTON  80UBAPHONE— BBb,  medium 

bora^  26“  gMd  b^,  silver,  $135 ;  special  one- 
piece  carrying  case,  $15.  Trial  allowed.  De  Voe’s 
Music  (^tcr,  5338  Oakland  St,  Philadelphia, 


FOR  SALE — Loree  system  oboe,  with  auto¬ 
matic  octave  key,  cost  $400;  will  sacrifice  for 

tl75.  Write  for  particulars.  Crestline  Music 
hop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


CONN  BARITONE,  4  valves,  silver,  fine  con¬ 
dition,  including  case,  $48.50.  Also  York.  3 
valves,  silver,  $37.50.  Trial  allowed.  DeVoe’s 
Music  Center,  5238  OsUand  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


CONN  VOCABELL  TRUMPET— satin  gold, 
de-luxe  case  with  mutes,  condition  like  new. 
'This  is  not  a  re-built  or  re-conditioned  trumpet. 
Box  528,  Glendive,  Mont. 


SELMER-BUNDY  baritone  saxophone,  year 
old;  case  scuffed;  in  brand  new  oontution.  Com¬ 


plete,  $95  for  quick  sale.  Write  or  wire — Tom 
Horn,  Kirkwood  Ave.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. _ 

VIOLINS— Deep,  mellow,  soulful — on  credit.  In¬ 
struments  of-  the  finest  tonal  quality — appreciated 
by  the  greatest  artists.  Easy  terms  for  wonder¬ 
ful  violint.  Get  details  today.  Gustav  S.  Hen¬ 
ning,  3(>V^Fischer  Studio,  Seattle,  Washington. 


Th«  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

doM  not  knowingly  occopt  for 
publication  any  advortiso- 
mants  that  misroprotant  mor- 
chandito  or  torvico.  H  you 
know  of  any  such  mitroproson- 
tatlons  wo  would  approciato 
your  raporting  tham  diract  to 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.  of  this  magaxina. 


LEARN  HOW  to  get  $l*s  worth  of  clarinet  or 
saxophone  reeds  for  25c.  Postal  will  bring  de¬ 
tails.  Address  Wallace  Music  House.  315  So. 
Wsbash,  Chicago. 


MY  OBOE  REEDS  are  tailor-made.  Explain 


BASSOON  REEDS— The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
sre  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  play, 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  brilliant 
tone.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3 ;  $8  per  doxen.  John 
E.  FerreU,  3535-A  Juniata  St.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
13th  season.) 
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BASSOON  REEDS:  first  quality,  easy  speaking, 
handmad^  $1.25  each.  Hans  Heuscr,  solo  bas* 
soonist,  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  Arinco  Band, 
3531  Vine  Crest  Place.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


TOUCHING  UP  THE  OBOE  REED.  Full 
instructions  how  to  alter  your  reed  to  suit  your¬ 
self.  _  Every  oboe  player  should  know  how  to 
do  it.  Free,  send  three-cent  stamp.  L.  Cos- 
mey.  Box  773,  Monterey,  Calif. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


BANDMASTERS  ATTENTION!  11  Get  copies 
now  of  “The  Tatler"  march  as  broadcast  by 
Aug.  ScWfer  and  Herbert  Clarke’s  bands.  Send 
50c  (coin)  for  full  band  or  orchestra.  Jim 
Mack.  3  Walnut  Court,  Alton,  IlL 


N-SHUN  BANDMASTERS”  — Your 
repertoire  is  incomplete  without  “The  Line  Up” 
march.  Great  for  the  game.  Seven^-five  cents 
(coin)  for  full  band  arrangement.  The  Water¬ 
loo  Publishers,  Paris,  Ill. 


MUSIC  ARRANGED  for  band,  orchestra,  voice. 
Send  lead  sheet  for  free  inspection  and  advice. 
Original  music  written  (or  poms.  Ed  Chenette, 
Lake  Hamilton,  Fla. 


man  OnAestra  Service,  3309  Lawrence,  Chicago. 


NEW — Feist  Cavalcade  of  Song  Hits.  Twenty- 
five  years,  twenty-five  hits,  words  and  music.  SOic. 
tvtstpaid.  The  Music  Shop,  Kewanee,  Ill. 


UNIFORMS!  100  cadet  uniforms.  Shakos, 
$3 ;  new  caps,  $1 ;  also  other  uniforms,  new  and 
usM.  Address,  Jandorf,  172  West  81st  St, 
New  York  City. 


52  CAPES  and  48  overseas  caps  to  match.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  black  and  gold  Craddock  uni¬ 
forms.  Will  submit  sample.  Write  Snpt.  T.  K. 
Gee,  Woodbine,  Iowa. 


Tune 

Up/ 


1 


You  Need,  for  the  Rehearsed  Room, 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA  TUNING  BAR 

Sour  looks,  sour  stomach,  sour  grapes,  sour  ptiss; 
nothing  is  so  sour  os  a  sour  bond.  And  homicide  is 
commendable  when  on  orchestra  tortures  on  audi¬ 
ence  with  fermented  music.  Don 't  let  this  happen  to 
you.  Tune,  brother,  hme.  This  S.  M.  Sounding  Bear,  in 
your  rehearsal  room,  will  keep  eyerything  in  perfect 
pitch.  Highest  quality  with  rich  sustained  tone.  Reso¬ 
nator  is  wood  finished  in  the  beautiful  new  silver 
finish.  Bor  may  be  used  horizontally  or  hung  on  wall 
"Bb"  for  Bond — “A"  for  Orchestra. 

Given,  postpaid,  with  15  yeoxiy  subscriptions, 
at  75c  each.  Only  7Vi  cents  a  month  for  10  big 
issues,  any  one  worth  ten  times  the  price. 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation  Department. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Ffidiigan  AvSw  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE — ^23  complete  baud  uniiormi;  coat, 
trouaeri  and  cap,  .late  grey  broadclotlu  trimmed 
in  black,  aizes  34  to  40,  not  worn.  Coit  each, 
$35,  but  will  lell  at  a  bar^in.  Write,  W.  W. 
Hurlbu^  Sec'y  Rapid  City  Municipal  Band, 
Rapid  (Aty,  South  Dakota. 


REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant  for 
trumpcti  and  slide  trombones.  Supw-fast  and 
super-smooth.  America's  greatest  artists  recom¬ 
mend  it.  At  your  dealer’s  for  only  30c.  Mail, 
35c.  Sample  free.  Revelation  Co.,  1823M  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MARCHING 


“TWENTY  AND  SEVEN  Drill  Band  Maneu 
vers”  will  insure  your  having  a  real  marching 
band.  Easy  but  sensational  I  Geometric  moving 
designs — all  letters.  Numbered  diagrams.  $1.50 
postpaid.  Swain's  Musk  House,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


TWIRLING 


“TWIRLERS,”  don’t  let  winter  stop  your  prac¬ 
tice.  Twirl  in  the  gym  with  the  baton  with  the 
interchangeable  rubber  ball.  Timken  steel  shaft, 
made  in  four  sizes.  $5.50  postpaid.  Address,  Claik, 
Box  583.  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


DIRECTORS — Assure  yourself  of  haviim  a  good 
twirhag  drum  major.  Start  a  class.  "Twirl  Major 
ing”  will  give  you  results.  Complete  course,  in¬ 
cluding  standard  size  wood  practice  baton,  only 
$3,  postpaid,  or  C.  O.  D.  Swain’s  Musk  House, 
Mansfield.  Pa. 


TWIRLING  BATON,  $3.95  postpaid,  includ 
inf  book.  Made  of  metal,  speedy,  beautiful, 
brilliant  and  stronf.  Si^ial  price  in  quantities. 
Specials  to  schools,  all  instruments,  including 
secondary  instruments;  tonettes  and  recorders, 
etc.  Rmier  Musk  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


INSTRUCTION 


REX  ELTON  FAIR  School  of  Flute  PUying- 
Our  students  are  “making  good”  in  contests,  in¬ 
cluding  those  for  scholarships  and  professional 
positions.  Also,  we  are  in  a  unique  positkn  to 
help  you  select  your  next  flute  or  to  supervise 
the  overhauling  of  the  old  one.  Our  flute  and 
piccolo  method  have  received  national  acclaim. 
Write  for  free  Finger  (^hart  showing  anthentk 
ering.  Let  ns  demonstrate  our  ’^air  Deal” 
kks.  All  questions  cheerfully  answered.  Ad- 


i'4T7nniM.niiMsi.r.!tf.wit8 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


$1000  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  leadir  t  eastern 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEISTRO  BROADCASTER  P.  A.  system.  15- 
watt  portable,  two  loud  speakers,  crystal  mike, 
stand,  conditkn  like  new,  cost,  $290.  Sell  for 
$150.  Andrew  Miktta.  Effingham.  Illinois. 


BOMBTHINO  Nim.  different.  Ideal  gift.  Beau 
tifnl  bookends  which  hold  your  favorite  snap- 
rtiot  or  photo,  $I  pair.  Order  yours  early.  RC 
Products,  940  N.  Karlov,  ^icago. 


P/eare  mention  THE  SCHOOL  UVSICIAN  when  antwering  a4vertitementt  in  this  magntine. 
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More  Fascinating  than  Dancing,  Tennis  or  Swimming  is 


Baton  Twir 


Thrilling  new  aeneation.  the  gay 
and  graceful  art  of  Baton  Twirling 
captures  a  nation's  fancy.  Twirl¬ 
ing  classes  in  every  school. 
Where  once  a  single  twirler  led 
the  band,  a  dosen  high  flung 
spinners  now  parade  ahead, 
thrilling  the  crowd  with  the  das- 
sling  splendor  of  their  rhythmic 
performances.  Girls,  boys,  with 
steps  precise  and  flooding  color. 
iwirL  and  throw,  and  catch,  and 
faster  spin  to  music  of  the  band. 


Sevaaly-fiT*  anroUed  lor  twirling  insiructioa  attar  a  damonstraiien  by 
thasa  “Drum  Majerattaa"  at  Santa  Ana.  Colii.  Kannath  Haigas,  Dir. 
Saa  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Fabtuary.  I93t. 


Why  not  glorify  your  marching  band  with  an  advance  “baton 
guard"  of  snappy  twirlers?  Put  your  Drum  Major  to  work  and  get 
one  or  more  of  these  “Official"  Speed  Spiimos  FREE. 


Spinnos  conform  to  adopted  contest  twirling  requirements,  and 
ore  positively  the  finest  most  beautiful  batons  made.  Get  35  or 
more  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  you  may  have  a  Spiimo  free,  os  a  gift  including 
a  complete  Twiriing  Instructor  and  Drum  Major's  Manual.  Only 
35  yearly  subs,  at  60c  each  (regular  quantity  rate),  and  we 
guarantee  every  subscriber  "complete  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded".  The  greatest  music  magazine  “buy"  on  earth. 


This  remarkable  offer,  presented  again  this  fall  by  popular 
request  has  been  the  means  of  starting  hundreds  of  twirlers 
on  the  road  to  fame,  and  through  the  regular  reading  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  school  bands  throughout  the  nation 
have  been  improved,  soloists  have  solved  their  problems, 
third  and  fourth  divisioners  have  been  elevated  to  “firsts". 


Don't  delay.  This  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
Get  started  now.  Rush  your  order  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
Get  your  batons,  not  only,  but  the  regular  reading  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  started  by  your  band  members.  It 
will  definitely  work  wonders  for  you. 


Circulation  Dept, 


Don  Gray.  Hos¬ 
tings,  Nabrosko 
won  graot  honors 
lost  spring.  Saa 
SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  Oct.  1937. 


The  School  Musician 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


JAMBS  rUNKMOWn, alto  nxophone.  JWNMS  MMKSON.  alto  aaxonhonf*. 

Napoleon.  Clhio,  Hi^h  K<‘h<iol  Hind.  I'*!  Atchbion.  Kannaa.  niirh  Behoof  Hand. 
Dlviakm  winner UtiCion  'S.  Won  wItU  lat  l>i«i>don  winner —  Uefflon  9--for  two 
a  Conn.  conaHoiithejrearNwIthhUi'onnaltoMix* 

upliuue.  Also  liA  Ulviidon  drum  major. 


SAXOPHONE  CHAMPIONS,^ 


MARILYM  DB  WAR*  alto  saxophone. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Central  Hit'll  Biduail 
Hand.  1st  IMvioion  winner — Iterion  9. 
Won  with  a  Conuqueror.  l)au«hter  of 
Cy  l>e  War,  well  known  Kansas  City 
clarinet  and  s;ixophone  teacher  who 
also  uses  Conn  instruments 


ALLBN  I.  COX,  tenor  aaxofthone,  Kim* 
hurst,  Ind.*  Hiith  Bchool  Hand.  Ist 
Divhdon  winner Uetf ion  S.  Won  with 
a  Conn. 


V>iONGRATULATIONS  to  this  splendid  group  of 
saxophone  soloists  who  won  1st  Division  honors  in 
the  1938  regional  contests.  All  are  proud  of  the  success 
which  crowned  their  efforts  ana  equally  proud  to 
own  and  play  a  Conn  instrument— ci&o/ce  of  the  artists. 

Year  after  year,  Conn  users  win  an  impressive 
majority  of  major  contest  honors.  And  it’s  true  all 
through  the  ran^e  of  band  instrumentation— Saxo¬ 
phones,  Woodwinds  and  Brasses.  Get  a  good  start 
for  next  year’s  contest  now.  Ask  your  Conn  dealer 
to  let  you  try  a  new  model  Conn.  Or  write  us  for 
free  book  on  your  favorite  instrument. 

C.G.CONN,L/</.,  1242  Conn  Bldg.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


LARKY  RORKIiaTKIW.  oltoaxophonp. 
Aladiaon,  llh’h  Fc'iool  Hand.  1  t 

Hivinion  vrUiuer—  Ketfiun  2.  Won  with 
a  Coun. 


BWILB  ••  FBNASCI*  tenor  saxophone. 
>'(»rtier  Hi;;h  Bchoot  Hand,  N  Oiv 
I  Hiifi,  l4k.  lid  Diviftion  winner— Uegiua 
I.  Won  with  a  Co:m. 


DUANB  ACHULZ,  alto  aaxonhone.  Wia. 
Her,  NebmMka.  l.Uti  Kcliotd  Hand.  Id 
l>i\Moa  winner— H«*s:un  9.  Won  with 
a  Conn. 


RAY  WOOSTBR*  alto  saxophone.  Platts- 
inoiith.  Nel>raHka,  High  Hohool  Hand. 
Id  Diviflioa  winnur — ICogion  9.  Won  w  ith 
a  Conn. 


RILL  HASLBTT,  alto  Mxophone,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  High  School  Hand.  1  t 
Divi^n  winner— Uegion  1.  Won  with 
a  Conn. 


PRANCIS  DB  MARCO,  alto  aaxophone, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo..  High  St'hool 
Ihiiul.  1st  Division  winner  —  llegion  9. 
Won  with  a  Conn. 
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WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SAND  INSTRUMENTS 
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